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WEIGHT. 

1 gramme = 15-44 grains. 
28^ grammes = 1 oz. avoird. 
1 kilogramme = 1000 grammes = 2*20 lb. avoird. 

LENGTH. 
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HEAT. 
1 calorie = 3-% British thermal units. 
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NowADATS the bcMDkbinder does not bind only those books 
given to him for this purposö as was the case in former 
year», for present conditions necessitate his undertaking 
Tnany kinds of work which have Httle or nothing to do with 
the binding of books, particularly such as are connected with 
the making or finishing of printed matter and paper goods, 
or where pasting, gumming, and glueing are required , which, 
in fiheir turn, are connected with paper and cardboard* 

On the other hand, some branches of the bookbinder's 
craft have now become quite distinct, and have developed 
into special industries, and have so enlarged and extended 
that even their particular methods of working and technical 
terms have quite changed. Cardboard goods, leather goods, 
photo albums, maps, and even account- books are treated by 
particular finns as specialities^ 

As w^e must now keep within clearly defined limits, we 
shall treat here only the work of i>ook binding proper as far 
as it is concerned with the making of the book for publisher, 
bookseller» and buyer, and also the making of account- books ^ 
whilst the other work given to the binder, commonly called 
H '* fancy goods," must be excluded. Editioiu de- ittx«^ 
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viii. Preface. 

charters, illuminated addresses, &c., are likewise excluded, as 
they are quite apart from the ordinary work of the book- 
binder, belonging solely to artistic bookbinding. When any 
such work is required the intelligent worker will not be at a 
loss ; besides, he will derive ample assistance from the illus- 
trations for this class of work. 

The parts of this little book have been so arranged as to 
correspond to our present-day division of work : preparatory 
work, forwarding, covering, and finishing. In England and 
France the various processes have for a long time been 
similarly termed, and although in Germany we could not 
follow their lead without any deviation, because our method 
of work cu«d division of labour are so dififerent, yet the basis 
of this arrangement has been used in this book. 

Every text-book has some drawback, the greatest of these 
being that a practical demonstration on the subject is more 
helpful than the most detailed written description, and yet 
even in the latter a text-book is limited. For the rest, I 
have tried to be as brief and clear as ever possible and to 
avoid faults which I have discovered in my former writings 
of a similar kind. 

Paul Adam. 
Düsseldorf, Germany, 1898. 



INTEODÜCTOEY EEMAKKS 
ON WOEKING METHODS AND MATEEIALS. 



The bookbinder works with quite a large variety of 
materials which are mostly what we might call ** half -made," 
that is to say, such materials as have already undergone 
some hand or machine process in order to make them fit for 
the work of the bookbinder. This is not the place to go into 
details as to the source of all these materials or the manner 
of their production : that may be seen in special treatises. 

We separate into various groups the materials we use. 

A. — Materials foe Sewing and Pasting. 

The bookbinder himself prepares his paste from wheaten 
flour and boiling water. Put in a shallow vessel, by pre- 
ference a stone or enamelled metal wash-basin, the quantity 
of flour required for about eight days, pour in as much water 
as will make a mixture by soaking and stirring of the con- 
sistency of honey. Add to it boiling water, first slowly, then 
quicker, stirring all the time. It does not do to add the 
water too quickly, as that is likely to make the paste knotty 
or lumpy, because it cannot be stirred quickly enough and 
the gluten develops unequally. If added too slowly, the 
starch is not heated quickly enough and does not thicken 
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suflBciently or not quickly enough, and the paste turns out 
too thin. 

Good paste, when cold, should not be stiff like pudding, 
but should be easily worked with a brush. In order to pre- 
vent a skin forming on the top whilst cooling, pour over the 
paste as much cold water as will cover the surface imme- 
diately after the mixing with the boiling water ; this water is 
afterwards poured ofif. 

In summer when the paste is made, and whilst still hot, 
add a few drops of turpentine and mix well ; this preserves 
the paste and keeps off insects. The addition of alum to the 
paste tends to make it watery, besides having no preserva- 
tive properties. 

If required, paste may be thinned by adding a little warm 
water. Potato flour is often used fraudulently for making 
paste, but this should only be taken when it is possible to use 
it up quickly, and not for books, but only for fancy goods, 
as this flour does not possess great adhesive power and is 
unsuitable for leather. 

Glue is made from the well-known cake glue. The best 
English glue, although the dearest, is the cheapest to use. 
Good glue whilst soaking in water should still retain a cer- 
tain degree of stickiness, must not be greasy, and should 
have no disagreeable smell. Glue if weighed before soaking 
and afterwards dried and again weighed should give no» 
perceptible loss in weight. Good glue should not have a 
disagreeable taste, and above all should not betray the 
presence of salt. 

To obtain the proper consistency in glue for bookbinding, 
a quantity of the cakes is taken and suflBcient water poured 
over it to cover well. The next day the gelatinous mass is 
taken out of the water and dissolved in the glue-pot by 
placing the softened glue in a pot standing in an outer 
vessel containing boiling water. Glue should never be boiled 
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nor placed directly on the fire, as that causes the loss of the 
best part of its adhesive property. 

Glue and paste are generally worked with a brush. For 
paste a large hollow brush is used ; this holds a large 
quantity of paste and covers a 'large surface. For glue a 
closer brush with a metal fastening is used, because here the 
hairs cannot be secured with pitch owing to the brush being 
constantly exposed to heat. On the paste brush there must 
be neither ring nor anything else of iron, as this used in 
paste would cause rust, and rust would give iron stains to 
light-coloured leathers. For .the same reason no enamelled 
vessel should be used for paste after the enamel has once 
been chipped or worn. 

Laying the glue or paste on a material is called glueing or 
pasting. A zinc-plate is the most serviceable pasting-board, 
as the paste is easily washed off. Glue can be scraped or 
soaked off and used again. Pasting-boards of millboard or 
paper are hardly to be recommended, as their use entails a 
considerable loss of material. 

Of other adhesive substances, dextrine, gum, gelatine, and 
isinglass are used for certain purposes. The two former 
are always used cold, the two latter warm. The former are 
dissolved in cold water; gelatine and isinglass are soaked 
exactly like glue, the water poured off, and then melted in 
the glue-pot. 

Dextrine and gum are used by the bookbinder almost ex- 
clusively for pasting larger surfaces, and for laying on these 
substances a broad thin brush fastened with a metal strip is 
used. 

To heat the glue and to maintain the heat a glue-heating 
apparatus is used. The upper part always consists of the 
glue-pot. The better kinds are made of copper or brass 
wrought or moulded in one piece. For the sake of con- 
Tenience a partition is let into this pot so that thick and thin 
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glue may be ready for use at the same time. The ghie is not 
heated directly over the flame, but by hot 
water ; to do thi» the glue-pot is placed 
within a larger vessel containing water, 
the glue-pot at the same time closely 
fitting to the outer rim. of the larger 
vessel . This contrivance is placed over 
a petroleum, gas, or spirit lamp, >vhich 
gives the required heat. In some districts 

Fig 1.— Glue-pot for , , ij t-. -i 

heatiijfc' by petrniTOm, where orown coal 13 found, it IS heated 
on a specially niade contrivance with the brown coal waste. 

The latest method of heating is by electricity. The appa- 
ratus necessary for this has been put on the market by the 
firm W* Leo, Stuttgart. 

Tiie majority of bookbin der ieß, lai'ge and sinall, use a 
strong Imen hemp-spun thread for sewing, the strength of 
which depends upon the w'eight and size of the sheets to be 
sewn* As it is inconvenient to be obliged to be continually 
beginning a new thread or knotting, most bookbinders use a 
reel of thread. The so-called Marschall thread ig the best. 

The book is held together by cords, for which the so-called 
sewing cord is used. There are now special kinds niade for 
the purposes of the bookbinder ; these are lightly twisted 
out of a long fibrous material so that afterwards they can be 
easily undone for the subsequent necessaty scraping out. 
Certain kinds of bindings are sew^n upon tapes ; strong raw 
linen tape of 1^ — 1^ cm, being the material most generally used. 

For machine sewing, thread is generally used. Tinned iron 
wire, ready wound on spools, is also used. It is made in 
various sizes and used according to the weight of the sheets ♦ 



B,— Matehiaii for Coveeikg the Book. 
The real protection against outward injury to the book lies 
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in the cover, the inside of which consists of boards more or 
less strong. Of the kinds on the market the bookbinder 
uses grey-board, which* is made from waste paper and rags. 
It is grey, very tough, and flexible, but dearer than other 
raw materials. 

Straw- boards made from straw and waste paper are 
cheaper, but less flexible, and are easily broken. They take 
a very high polish under the calendering machine and be- 
come very hard, and are therefore very suitable for some 
work if flexibility is not essential. They are generally used 
in all cloth binding. 

So-called leather-boards are unsuitable, for, in spite of 
great toughness and pliancy, they are certain to cockle and 
always remain spongy. Wooden-boards are unsuitable for 
bookbinding on account of their small resistance, but are 
indispensable for fancy goods and portfolios, as they can be 
so nicely cut and are less liable to subsequent cockling than 
any other kind. 

Besides these, yellow and blue boards are made. These 
are coloured to suit and serve quite special purposes, mostly 
fancy goods ; but they also are not used in bookbinding, on 
account of their high price. 

The thinnest boards are known as middles. This is a 
strong whitish material made entirely from waste-paper. It 
is used for lining backs, limp bindings, and in all cases 
where flexibility, together with durability, is required. 

In finished work — books, fancy goods, maps — the boards 
are never left exposed to view, but are covered with paper, 
cloth, or leather. For the inner side of the cover of the book 
white or coloured paper is frequently used, note-paper of the 
smallest size being more rarely used. 

All marbled or pressed papers are made in one standard 
size. Besides the end papers for inside of books, a figured 
paper has of late been made known as **litho printed" for 
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fancy goods. This has been put on the market in the most 
varied kinds, and also with cloth-like impressions, under the 
names damask, brocade, and Leipzig end papers. The use 
of this paper has of late been almost discontinued. The 
dearest are those printed with designs in gold. 

Cloth is more durable than paper, calico being mostly 
used. This is made in all colours and designs, and was 
formerly imported from England ; but to-day German manu- 
facturers produce a really good article. Plain linen cloth, 
black, green, or grey, sail cloth, buckram, moleskin, and 
beaver are used in the making of account-books. 

Silk is used in the bookbindery as end papers in extra 
work, and also for fancy goods and for lining boxes. The 
lower grades are seldom used, the better qualities being 
mostly taken. 

To-day velvet is still used in the bindery, chiefly as a 
covering for portfolios, albums, and addresses, and except for 
metal clasps remains without ornamentation. 

The bookbinder's best material, to which is given the 
choicest, most expensive, and most painstaking decoration, 
is leather in its various kinds. Sheep-skin, undyed or split 
and dyed, serves for school books and other cheap work. 
Goat-skin and morocco are better kinds, the latter being 
preferable both as regards price and quality. 

Morocco is made from the skin of the goat. Morocco, 
Levant morocco, and maroquin all denote the same kind. It 
is a strong, coarse-grained leather imported from the Levant, 
very tough and durable. 

Cape morocco, also called maroquin ecrase\ is similar to 
this. This has a very large, artificially smooth-pressed 
grain, and hitherto has been higher in price than all other 
leathers. 

Calf (matt or polished) is quite smooth and is only used 
for fine work. Cowhide is similar to this, but of coarser 
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texture, and is only used for leather goods, portfolios, and 
albums ; for other work in the bindery it is not easily enough 
worked. 

Celluloid is one of the latest materials used for covers. 
There is evidently a good opening for this in the wholesale 
manufacturies, stamped goods, and small fancy goods ; whilst 
on the other hand it is of little value to thd smaller shops, 
as it requires machinery for gilding. 

C. — Materials for Decorating and Finishing. 

For the decoration of our work, either during or after pro- 
duction, there will be a large variety of materials used. 
Colours are used for the decoration of the cut ödges and 
the cut heads of books. The smooth, uniformly coloured 
edges are made by a body colour — carmine, scarlet, chrome 
yellow% silk green, indigo blue. All these colours must be 
very finely ground before using ; the addition of a little paste 
or dissolved gelatine makes the colour adhere. 

For marbling the edges Halfer's marbling colours are now 
exclusively used ; these are to be had ready for use. 

Amongst the binders' materials gold takes quite an im- 
portant place. Leaf-gold in various colours is supplied 
either by the gold-beater or the wholesale dealer. The 
colour most used at the present time is orange gold, which is 
about the same in tint as our current gold coinage. Red 
gold is somewhat deeper in tone. Green gold and lemon 
gold are considerably altered by an alloy of silver, and are 
sold cheaper. Besides gold there are still other leaf-metals 
used, principally aluminium as a substitute for silver. The 
latter is still being used, but its unfortunate property of 
turning black will by-and-by drive it from our workshops. 
Bronze-leaf is also used for very small jobs in large 
quantities — makers' names on hat linings, ties, &c. Like 
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silver, it is also liable to rapid oxidization, which takes place 
with especial rapidity upon leather. 

Gold leaf is made in various sizes. The larger size, about 
85 mm., is the best to use, whilst the very small sizes are 
better suited for some work. 

As a ground-work for gilt edges, the so-called ;poliment 
(Armenian bole) is now generally used. This is cleaned 
bole, made into a paste, and applied in a solution not too thin. 

To make the gold stick to the surface, glair or white of egg 
is used in all cases. It must be properly diluted according 
to whether it is to be used for gilt edges or hand-tooling. 

Finished work, especially smooth surfaces, is improved 
by the application of varnish, and is at the same time ren- 
dered damp-proof. The so-called bookbinder's or leather 
varnish is used for leather, cloth, or pressed dark papers. 
Map varnish, also sold as photographer's varnish, is suitable 
for light articles, maps, placards, &c. At present, spirit 
varnish with its quick drying and high surface is almost 
exclusively used for this purpose. Turpentine varnishes are 
no longer generally used in bookbinderies ; in colour printing 
copal and amber varnishes are used. 

The ready-made head-band is an article specially manu- 
factured for the bookbinder. It is fastened on the book in 
suitable lengths to cover the place where the body and back 
of books join at head and tail. These head-bands are to be 
had in the most varied styles, according to price and require- 
ment. For ordinary work a cheap cotton is good enough, 
for fine half-calf bindings a silk head-band is used if it is 
not intended to weave by hand a head-band of silk thread 
for decoration known as a worked head-band. 

Besides the head- band, the book-marker is required, gene- 
rally a silk braid in bright colours. 

It is often necessary to fix clasps to heavy books and also 
to the smaller hymn-books and prayer-books. These are 
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made to suit all requirements and in various styles by firms 
making a speciality of this work. The stronger the metal 
used, the better the clasp and the easier for the worker to 
handle, as clasps of poorer quality are sometimes spoilt even 
whilst being fixed to the books. 

Imitation metal fastenings are necessary for certain pur- 
poses, although their use is now considerably limited. These 
are the stamped metal rims and corner pieces, which are in- 
dispensable in the manufacture of sample cases, &c. The 
fancy goods with their decorated borders which were so 
popular at one time have disappeared from the trade ; on 
the other hand, there has been a demand for fancy coloured 
cords made by twisting cords together. 

D.— Tools. 

The bookbinder's workshop of to-day presents quite a 
different aspect from that of our forefathers, even if we go 
back only 50 years. 

The work benches as now found in small leather or 
jobbing shops stand near wide and lofty windows, each 
bench having a large drawer at each worker's place. 
Underneath, between the legs of the bench, there is a board 
fixed on supports upon which boxes containing colours or 
any other materials in use are placed within easy reach ; and 
so that the board may not inconvenience the worker sitting 
in front of it, a semi-circular opening is cut at each worker's 
place. At each place there is a stool, somewhat higher than 
an ordinary chair, with three legs and a round flat seat. 
The legs are connected by strong bars for the worker to rest 
his feet upon. Shelves for the larger tools are conveniently 
arranged on the walls, so as not to be a hindrance, but still 
within easy reach. A few smaller chests with drawers are 
required for the storing of smaller tools and pieces of metal 
ornament, &c. 
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A sufficient number of wooden presses, pressing boards in 
folio, quarto, and octavo, with the screw key, as well as the 
press jack belonging thereto, must be conveniently placed. 
The screw key is used when applying heavy pressure ; 
the press jack serves as a support during certain work 
which necessitates laying the press on the edge of the bench. 
If we add a few larger and smaller cutting boards and 
a few sewing frames, we have completed the list of the large 
wooden tools. 

The bookbinder requires very many small tools, even if we 
take into account only those necessary for ordinary shop- 
work. Iron rules and squares in various sizes, shears, 
knives, compasses and spring dividers, folders, files, pincers 
and hammers of different sizes, chisels, gouges, and punches. 

The finisher's tools are : Gold cushion, gold knife, 
scraper, steel ; and furthermore, for hand-tooling, letter-box, 
fillets, rolls, ornaments, and letters, all very fine and very 
dear tools, which must be kept in special cupboards and 
boxes so as to protect from possible injury. The higher the 
class of work done in the shop, the larger must be the stock 
of these tools. 

These are the tools for general work and which no shop 
could be without ; but what makes our modern workshop so 
different in character from what it was in former times are 
the many mechanical contrivances without the aid of which 
practical and profitable work is now inconceivable. 

The most necessary iron ally of the bookbinder is the cut- 
ting machine, either with lever or wheel action, the former 
for light, the latter for heavy work. Machine manufacturers 
vie with one another in their efforts to introduce inventions 
and improvements ; but to-day it would seem impossible to 
make a discovery likely to be of any importance. 

The second most necessary machine is for cutting boards. 
Those with a wooden pedestal and table are not so much 
to be recommended as those made entirely of iron. 
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When gilding in large quantities has tobe done, a blocking 
press is necessary ; lever action is always to be preferred to 
the balance or rotary action, the latter being of advantage for 
blocking or relief work, and also for fancy paper work. 
Even the best blocking press has some drawback; to be 
of any value, it necessitates quite an arsenal of plates and 
dies for blocking, and also calls for the constant replenishing 
and renewing of the same. 

The standing press is used for heavy pressure applied to 
large batches of books. An iron press with two uprights 
will be found suflBcient even for heavy use in most book- 
binderies. 

The rounding machine is now 6ut of use. The binder 
rounds the back of the book with a hammer, and then it is 
backed in a backing machine, which puts the ridges on both 
sides of the book. The latest machine now being used in 
some of our large binding shops for this purpose is called 
the rounding and backing machine, which completely rounds 
and backs the book. 

The rolling machine of to-day is lighter than were the first 
models of this machine ; besides, the work is in many cases 
unnecessary, as- modern printed books are generally carefully 
rolled before they leave the printer. 

The wire-stitching machine came into use in England 
about 20 years ago, but is now abandoned. The wire- stapling 
machine is used for pamphlets, school-books, &c. Eyeleting 
and round-cornering machines are smaller appliances, whilst 
the backing machine mentioned above is a very useful ally. 
Machines for scraping and paring leather are used least of 
all, as there is little for them to do in a small bookbindery. 

The foregoing is not an exhaustive list of our tools and 
machines, but we will bring to a close these introductory re- 
marks on the usual appliances, as mention will be made of 
the others in their proper place. 
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PAET I. 
FOKWAKDING. 



CHAPTER I. 

General Preparatory Work. 

Books reach the bookbinder either in the sheets just as 
they left the printing press or folded and stitched. This 
folding and stitching is, of course, part of the binder's work, 
so we will begin with the sheet as it left the press; this 
sheet must in the first place be folded ready for further 
manipulations. 

By folding we mean the arranging of the parts of a sheet in 
the order of succession required for reading. To facilitate this 
work the printer marks not only the page numbers on each 
sheet but also gives each sheet a number, these numbers 
being known as signatures. Every sheet is printed on both 
sides ; the front side is called the first side, the other side the 
perfecting impression. Both sides are marked by a number or 
(more rarely) a letter. This mark stands at the right-hand 
side at foot of first page and is called the first signature ; the 
second signature takes the same position on the second side of 
the sheet, that is, on page 3. Take any book haphazard and 
you will find the true signature on the first and the second 
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signature on the perfecting impression, always in the same 
position. In order to show at a glance whether the sig- 
nature is the first or the second, the compositor adds an 
asterisk, thus — 

1 l" or A a" 

first second first second signature. 

We will see later that there is still another reason for the 
signature in the place mentioned. 

When the sheets are to be folded, all the sheets of an im- 
pression are laid one on top of the other and all lying the 
same way. The modern quick-printing presses gather the 
sheets automatically, so that a sheet is rarely laid the wrong 
way, excepting through want of care in looking over 
them, or in the knocking-up in the printing ofl&ce a few 
sheets or a whole batch are thrown out of order. According 
as we are dealing with folio, 4to, or 8vo format we must 
order the gathering of the sheets and, of course, the position 
of the signature. The commonest format is 8vo, that is 
to say, the size which gives eight printed leaves (or 16 pages) 
to the sheet. At the same time, the method of folding this 
forviat is the most economical and includes the others as 
well. 

. When folding 8vo sheets the pile lies in front of the 
worker in such a way that all the second signatures lie upper- 
most at the foot of the outside right page and all the first 
signatures at the left on the under side of the sheet ; or, in 
other words, all first-side leaves are turned face downward 
and perfecting impressions face upward. 

Printed sheets are never folded according to the edges of 
the paper, but always registered by the printed columns or 
the page numbers. The novice finds this by holding the 
sheet against the light, but the experienced worker is able to 
fold the sheet without so much as lifting it from the table. 
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The maiiipulations for the folding of an 8vo sheet are aa 
follows : The right hand holds the pap er- fold er and creases 
down the fold^s, the left gathers the sheets and rnove^ them 
about aided by the right, 

1.— The right hand takes bold of the sheet at the right 
a little below the middle, brings it over to the left, when it 
is taken by the left hand and properly adjusted according to 
page numbers or corner of printed page (Fi^. 2). 

2. — Ciease with folder from bottom to top (the folder is 
held slanting to the crease, but the edge is used). 

3. — With the right hand the riglvt and the left hand the 
left of the folded sheet are taken hold of at about the jniddie 
of the longer sideSi nip together, make a short turn so that 
the left hand brings the sheet with its fore-edge to tiie folder's 
body, the left hand lets go, takes hold of the sheet between 
both ends at the middle fold, and adjusts pages and edge 
of fold alike (Fig. 8), 

4.^ — The right hand creases from top to bottom. 

5. — Left band turns sheet over to other side, both hands 
take hold as before, nip together last fold, and adjust pages 
and fold, 

6. — Crease from top to bottom, laying aside sheet to left^ 
fold lying to right. 
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The whole process, which demands considerable dexterity, 
is only to be thoroughly learned by example and imitation ; 
but study the illustrations, which are correctly drawn from 
life. 

This is the way sheets are folded when they come direct 
from the press ; but if they had already been folded in quires, 
as is usually the case with school and hymn books, the 
sheets would simply be folded in the middle for convenience 
of storage and despatch. 

In this case the quires must first be opened, the crease 
taken out, and the sheets laid open. This work is called 
*' breaking the backs." The unfolded sheets are folded in 
exactly the same manner, but before the last crease the sheet 
is turned, creased from bottom to top, and put aside in such 
a way that the sheet is turned over, that is face downwards. 
If this precaution is not observed, the folded sheets would 
afterwards be found in wrong order. 

At this point we might remark that the top, both of the 
book and the single page, is called the head, the bottom the 
tail. These commonly used terms will very frequently crop 
up. 

The folding of a 4:to sheet is exactly the same, excepting 
that the last fold is omitted ; the second signature lies face 
upwards at top on the right, the first signature lies down- 
wards at top left hand. 

Folios are made up but rarely nowadays, except in artistic 
editions de luxe. Bibles, and missals ; they are simply folded 
in the middle ; the signatures appear as in 8vo format. 

Duodecimo format, that is, a sheet printed to make 12 
pages on each side, is so printed that the third part of the 
sheet has to be cut off with a knife or machine. This work 
is done in various ways : the sheet may be folded without 
regard to the one-sided elongation ; after folding the part is 
cut off with a knife or machine at the proper place and the 
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detached portion inserted in the middle of the main section ; 
the small section is therefore called *' the inset." On the other 
hand, the inset may be cut off before folding and then sepa- 
rately folded and inserted. This is the more usual method. 
' The cutting ofiF of the inset prior to folding can be done in 
such a way with the modern quick-printing presses that the 
sheets are adjusted and cut off in the machine, or they may 
be folded in sections of six — eight sheets and cut open in 
the fold. For cutting open such sections a very sharp knife 
is required, either the usual bookbinder's knife or, better 
still, a somewhat longer two-edged paper-knife rounded at 
the end. 

Formerly, when printing was not done with such accuracy 
as now, the sheets were folded into sections by means of 
points. The compositor made a point on both sides between 
main, sheet and inset in the furniture where the division had 
to be made ; if pins were stuck into the table through these 
points each of the sheets following could be placed on the 
pins. 

Thus all sheets are brought to perfect register and may be 
cut with knife and rule or machine exactly through the 
points. This work is called ** working to points." 

The detached portion appears as a long printed slip upon 
which are four pages or columns side by side. They are 
folded in a very simple manner. 

The page on the right is brought over to lie on the page to 
the left, registered, and creased in the middle, and the double 
sheet is now folded once more in exactly the same way. 

Inserting is done as follows : The sheets for insertion 
are placed to the right, the main sheets at the left side of 
them ; the right hand takes a sheet to be inserted at about 
the middle of the fore-edge, the left hand at the same time 
taking a main sheet in such a way that thumb, middle, and 
index finger open the sheet about the middle of the upper 
fold, and raise it so that the right hand can easily slip in the 
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insertion. Whilst doing this, the left hand slips to the back, 
whei:e the forefinger manages the adjustment of the sheet 
inserted. The insertion is nicely fitted into the back and 
must lie close to it. This work is also very easy, but it also 
is much easier to learn it from example and imitation than 
by written instruction. 

If the insets were already arranged before folding, that is 
to say, had the sheets been arranged according to page num- 
bers immediately after printing as before mentioned, strict 
attention must be given to see that each main sheet has its 
insertion, otherwise the page sequence would be thrown into 
confusion in binding. 

In folding, every fold must be sharply creased down ; but 
a firmness of body in the sheets, a smoothness of the single 
sheet, and a proper sharpness in each separate fold can only 
be obtained by pressing the sheets. For this purpose the 
sheets must first be "knocked up," that is, they must first 
be adjusted at head and back by knocking them together on 
the table. Sheets are never pressed without being counted 
at the same time ; this is done both for convenience in 
pressing and for checking the work. 

Knocking-up can only be done upon a firm level surface ; 
the beginner had better not take too many sheets at one 
time, say from 20 to 25 : these are moved to and fro between 
the palms of the hands so that the back fold and upper fold 
are worked in turn, and at these sides the sheets are brought 
into line. 

Knocking-up proceeds quickly if the sheets are handled 
lightly and freely. The single batches thus levelled are 
brought together and they in turn knocked up in the same 
way. Care nmst be taken that single sheets do not hang 
back, i.e.y that all sheets come up to the levelled edge. 

The knocked-up sheets are counted off — thin paper in hun- 
dreds, thick paper in fifties. To do this any big lot is taken 
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hold of with the right hand— ^one soon learns to judge the 
cjuantity to be taken by the fingers — by the fore-edge, giving 
the hand a turn so as to bring the backs uppermost, when 
the sheets will fan out at the back and thus make the counting 
an easy matter. The left hand counts — pardon, the head 
counts, but the left hand tells off the sheets in such a way 
that the middle and index fingers are alternately inserted in 
4, Ht 12, 16, i&c, whilst counting 1, 2, 3, 4, &c,, and at the 
same time throwing over the sheets held. Every 25th lot of 
four sheets gives 100, and, of course, any other number you 
please can be counted in the same manner. Each lot is 
once more knocked up, placed in piles crosswise^ and 
afterw^arda pressed. 

The contrivance foL' pressing most generally used now- 
adays is still the boakbinder*s little wooden hand-press, with 
wooden, or per- 
haps iron , sere ws ; 
the former are 
lighter and han- 
dier, the latter 
heavier hut more 
durable and there- 
fore of advantage 
where heiwy pre s- , 
sure is demanded. 
Each lot is placed 
between pressing- 
boards ; these are 
about 1^ em, 
thick and vary in 
length and width 

according to the sheets or books to be pressed. According 
to the grain of the wood we speak of lung and cross boards, 
^ On top of the upper and underneath the lower hatch we 
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Fig. 4— Lilting into the Preaa. 
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place a cross board ; it does not matter which way the grain 
runs in the other boards used. This precaution is taken to 
obviate the probable breakage when the cheeks of the press 
run parallel with the grain of the two outer pressing-boards. 

The pile of sheets between the pressing-boards is so placed 
that the nuts of the press are at first raised as high as the 
pile about to be pressed requires, then the press is put on 
the table to the right in front of the worker so that the head 
of one screw at the front touches the table edge. The pile 
is drawn on to the front edge of the table, the left hand slips 
underneath, and the chin presses on top. Whilst raising 
the upper cheek of the press with the right hand, the pile is 
inserted between the opened cheeks, is adjusted, and the 
press screwed up, first by the hand screws and then by the 
screw key used for this purpose. To do this the press with 
its high cheeks is held firmly between the legs and the nuts 
screwed up with the screw key as tightly as ever possible. 

At this stage we might mention a work which is very 
frequently done in the printery, but seldom in the bindery : 
this is the so-called gathering before folding. This work, as 
we have already mentioned, is done so that printed matter 
for publication can be properly stored or prepared for sending 
away. 

The sheets are taken just as they left the press and piled 
up side by side in a row in order of number on a long table, 
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Fig. 5— Open sheets liiid out for gathering. 

each pile of sheets in exactly the same position as the others 
and just as they would be placed for folding ; that is to say, 
for 8vos the first signature at the bottom left-hand side 
underneath, the second signature being at the bottom right- 
hand side on the top. 
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Generally the work is gathered in batches of 5 — 6 sheets. 
The sheets in question are then laid out (see Fig. 5). 

The worker takes a board the required size, upon which 
he places the sheets when gathered ; he begins at No. 1 pile, 
takes off the top sheet, being very careful not to take two, 
lays it upon the board, and so he goes the length of the 
table, taking the top sheet from each pile. He lays the pile 
of gathered sheets on the end of the table or another table 
standing behind. They are there received by another worker, 
knocked up, and folded in the middle. If only one worker 
can be spared for the job, the gathered sections are placed 
to one side, but each is laid crosswise over the other so that 
they are easily picked up afterwards for knocking up and 
folding. If the work has more than five or six sections, the 
separately gathered sections must be afterwards again 
gathered in the same manner. Perhaps there may be placed 
in the last section parts of a sheet — the title, addenda, corri- 
genda, frontispiece, diagrams, &c. The treatment of these 
will be dealt with presently (pp. 22-24). 

Sheets so gathered must be afterwards opened out for fold- 
ing in the bindery. The section is opened, the crease well 
pressed out, and the whole smoothed down quite flat, care 
being taken that all sheets lie the same way, the opened 
sections lying side by side according to the signatures. 

Before the folded sheets are arranged or gathered, there is 
frequently still some pasting to be done. The title, for 
instance, is seldom printed with the first sheet, but is usually 
made up with the preface, contents, &c., after printing the 
last page, often as part of the last sheet. 

On this account the last sheet must be examined before 
folding to see how it is composed. If it happens that the 
sheet is to be exactly halved, it is best to cut the sheet in 
the middle and fold each half separately. It is even worth 
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while cutting the sheet into quarters if the sheets can be 
pinned on, because it is then possible to fold the cut sheets 
in lots of five or six and to draw out each one singly, as it 
is commonly called ** pulling out." 

This pulling out is very easy work ; each folded batch is 
separately opened in the middle, fanned out with a paper 
folder so that each sheet stands back about | — 1 cm. behind 
the other, and the batch folded together again ; it would 
then appear as in Fig. 6. 




Fig. 6- Sections fanned out for drawing out. 

Take the ])atch lightly between the finger and the thumb 
of tlie left hand, and with the right draw off the sheets from 
the top one by one, knock them up, and firmly press down 
the hack fold. 

i^^very part of a sheet which after folding makes less than 
four pages (equal to two leaves) must be pasted on. To do 
this tlie parts to be pasted are fanned out from the back with 
the ))asting side uppermost, that is to say, the sheets are 
fanned out with the folder in the same way as described for 
"pulling out," until they lie like steps or stairs, each sheet 
displaying an edge of about 3 mm. In this manner all 
sheets so lie upon each other that each is about 3 mm. 
behind the one under it. 

The narrow margin is pasted ; to avoid pasting more than 
the proper margin of the top sheet, a piece of waste paper 
should be laid on top at the right distance from the edge. 
Each leaf has thus a narrow pasted edge by which it is secured 
to the main sheet. So that the pasted edges do not stick 
together whilst each sheet is being fixed in its place, which, 
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of course, takes time, the batch is taken between the fingers 
immediately after pasting, and by a few light movements 
the sheets are worked a little further apart. 




Fig. 7— Sections fanned out for pasting. 

Take the batch at A between the finger and thumb of the 
right hand, at B in the same way with the left ; the upper 
leaves slip gently backwards if the right hand bends the 
batch lightly upwards so that the sheets are pushed to B, 
the left first allows the sheets to slip back and then holds 
them firmly so that the ri^ht may repeat this movement 
several times. 

The batch is then so placed across the table that it lies to 
the right of the worker with the pasted edge away from him, 
whilst the pile of sheets to which the parts are to be pasted 
lies to the left, also with the back edge away from him. 
Leaf after leaf is taken up, carefully adjusted to back and 
upper fold, and pasted on to the main section and lightly 
rubbed down to right and left with the finger-tips, putting 
aside to the left each sheet as finished. 

Under certain conditions, the pasting on of a so-called 
correction may be a very disagreeable task. If errors have 
been made in composing or printing a page which escaped 
notice and correction at the proper time, a revised page 
is printed, and this must be inserted by the binder in the 
place of the faulty one. This inserting is done after the 
folding ; the faulty leaf is so cut off that a narrow margin is 
left in the back to which the rectified leaf is pasted. 

If maps or plans accompany the work these also must be 
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inserted; thin sheets need simply be pasted on the back 
edge like other sheets and fixed in their right place ; but thick 
paper is not easily pasted on and, besides, would always pull 
away the next leaf. It is therefore joined to a ^narrow strip 
of paper about 1 cm. in width and this is pasted and fixed in 
the back. If several plates have to be inserted at the same 
place, or to be fixed at the end of the book, they are joined 
together in sections of suitable thickness. For this, thin 
paper is hinged in the back of the book, that is, the two 
plates are pasted over each other after pasting a narrow 
margin of about 3 mm. When dry, the double leaf so 
obtained is folded together in the middle of the pasted little 
guard. As this process lessens the leaf which has the back- 
fold by as much as is pasted to the other, the latter is cut 
down by 3 mm. beforehand. 

If there are many such plates to be joined together, they 
are made up in sections of 4 or 6 according to the thickness 
of the paper, and every 2 or 3 cut down according to circum- 
stances, and the same number left the full size. When all 
have been properly cut, the edges are fanned out and pasted. 
Then as many as make up a section are taken up and fanned 
out a little further, the pasted edge of No. 1 is laid on 6, 
2 on 5, 3 on 4, and the batch set aside on the left and the 
same process gone through with the next lot. When dry, 
the plates thus guarded together are creased together at the 
back. 

Plates on thick paper must likewise be mounted on strips 
of paper. These are cut from thin, strong note-paper and are 
so arranged that their thickness in the back is the same as the 
thickness of the plates. It is well to select a paper which 
when double is as thick as the plates. In case the plates 
are extra thick, the guard is made four-fold. The width of 
the guard must be measured to correspond. If a guard of 
double thickness only is required for tilling up, it is cut twice 
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the width of the guard and 3 mm. added for pasting on the 
plate. This gives 2x1 cm. + 3 mm. = 23 mm. If a 
guard of four-fold thickness is necessary, the result is 
4x1 cm. + 3. mm. = 43 mm. The plates are fanned out 
narrowly with the back edge uppermost, pasted, and each 
plate affixed to one of the made guards. This work is called 
*' mounting on guards." 

When the pasted plates are dry they are folded in the back 
on the following plan according to whether the guard must 
be two-fold or three-fold. 



Fig. 8— Suggestions for mounting on guards. 

Thus the folded guard completely fills out the space in 
the back of the book. Besides, two, three, or more plates 
can easily be made into a section if the little guards are made 
up within each other. 

Despite this levelling work, the pasted part will still be 
noticeable ; the thoroughly dried sections are therefore taken 
in batches of four or five, knocked up at the back edge, and 
the thick part carefully hammered on a stone or iron bed. 

Just as paper strips have been used in this work, linen can 
be used for guarding atlases and mounting large maps which 
are intended for long and constant use. To fill out the back, 
cardboard or thick drawing-paper the thickness of the plates 
(or, if anything, a little less) is used. Of this material strips 
are cut 1 cm. in width and same length as the height of the 
work, cutting a strip for each plate of course. Besides these 
strips, cut some soft white calico into strips 3 cm. in width. 
These are pasted, laid quite straight upon a clean board, two 
strips of paper are placed in the centre side by side on top 
of the pasted strip, and at right and left of each a map is 
hinged on, the first face downwards, the second face upwards. 
When dry, the section so made is creased in the middle. 
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knocked down with the hammer, and predsed for a time. 
By this method two plates are hinged on each guard; by the 
other each plate had its own guard. 

Many books are issued with plates larger than the format 
of the book itself ; they must be brought to the right size by 
folding, but in such a way that the folded plate is secure 
from injury during any subsequent trimming. 

Before making a single fold in the plate, the worker should 
clearly see his way through his scheme for folding, so as to 
bring the plate to the size required with the smallest possible 
number of creases. Plates which are slightly wider and 
longer than the size of the book are easily made to fit if they 
are folded once or, if necessary, twice across the middle, 
pasting the edge of one fold on a guard and then fixing in 
its place in the book. 
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Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 
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Fig. 12. Fig. 13. 

Figs. 9-13— Suggestions for folding plates and maps. 
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If this will not do, the plate must first be folded up from 
the bottom edge far enough to escape damage in trimming, 
and then the long side must be similarly folded* Larger 
plates must take more folds, always working on the principle 
that the length of the book should first be obtained in the 
best possible way, and afterwards the width is taken as the 
guide in making the folds. 

In doing this tha plate must \>e folded now to the front, 
then to the back, so that on drawing it out it opens in a 
zig-zag fashion. For the sake of clearness we give illustra- 
tions showing the most general methods of folding. The 
part marked A is secured iu its place in the book by mounting 
on a paper guard ; hut one may, by cutting out the map 
properly, leave a small margin which will seiTc as a guard 
as shown in Figs* 10, 12^ and 13. 

In all cases, however, it is essential that the thickness of 
the folded plates should be equalised by inserting guards in 
the hack of the book. 

Formerly, when several plates were inserted one after the 
other, it was customary to place them in such a way that 
they were trimmed at top and bottom alternately ; now they 
are placed so that they are all triujmed at the top edge : this 
is much better, because it keeps the top edge smooth and 
close» thereby keeping out dust and insects. The accom* 
panying sketches are based upon this principle. 

The so-called two-page illustrations in periodicals must be 
treated in the same way. These are only possible in the 
middle of a section, where they would he caught into the 
back and injured if the following precaution were not 
obsei'ved. Such illustrations are taken out^ the back edge 
pasted, and then placed in the back so as to adhet'e to the 
following sheets, projecting about ^-cm. 

The printed sheets thus treated must now be collected by 
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the same process — that is if they have not been gathered in 
open sheets in the printery — into volumes ; this work is 
generally known as gathering after folding. 

As in gathering open sheets, the piles of folded sheets are 
placed side by side ; but as these take up so much less room 
than the open sheets, in most cases the whole work may be 
laid out at one time. 

Clear the longest table procurable, which if not long 
enough must be extended by the addition of small tables, 
trestles, &c., upon which are laid the batches of sheets in 
fifties, and, beginning with the last sheet, work up the row 
until the title page is reached and the gathering ended. 
Starting from the left, the gathered sheets are placed to the 
right; after the last sheet, i.e., the title page, there should 
be sufficient room for placing the gathered sheets and also, 
if possible, for knocking up and collating, that is, checking 
the sequence of the sheets. The gatherer begins with the last 
sheet on the left, draws the top sheet with the right hand on 
to the left hand held flat to receive it, and so goes along 
the row, drawing from each pile one sheet, which drops into 
its place on top of the preceding one in the left hand. This 
work can be carried on simultaneously by several persons 
following each other, but there must be a sufficient number 
of persons stationed at the end ready to knock up and collate 
the gathered sheets. In order to simplify this work and to 
enable one to take up the completed gathering at the title 
page, the pile containing the title-page sheet is plainly 
marked across the back with a blue or red pencil, so that 
one sees on the back of each single sheet a coloured mark 
easily seen in the gathered and knocked-up sheets. 

To collate a book it is taken in both hands. Taking a 
good hold of it by the right hand at the top edge, it is 
lightly held by the left at the bottom towards the back. Now 
make a turn downwards with the right so that the whole 
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pack of sheets springs upwards and spreads out at the back 

like a fan, and the controUing left hand lets them go one at 

a time, whilst checking the 

sequence of the signatures, 

that is to say, the sheets 

must be checked to see 

whether instead of the right 

signatures following in due 

order there is not a second 

signature or perhaps none 

at all. In such a case 

the sheet must be taken 

out and refolded. ^^« u-coiiating. 

It may be well to refer now to another more detailed branch 
of this work which is necessary for certain purposes. If books 
which have already been used or bound are sent for re-binding 
it would be very unsafe to rely upon the pages being in 
proper order, especially if they have been much torn and 
have to be mended. Very frequently the leaves of a section 
have been misplaced. In such cases the book is laid flat 
upon the table, the head lying to the top, and, beginning at 
the title, leaf by leaf is lifted with the point of a knife after 
the way some ignorant persons have of using a moistened 
finger. The knife point is not inserted under the leaf lying 
uppermost but is lightly placed at the top of the leaf near 
the page number and the leaf pushed up from the side so 
that the left index finger takes it as it separates from the 
succeeding leaf whilst the eye scans the page numbers 1, 3, 
5, 7,. 9, &c. Also with other things that do not admit of any 
other method of collating, e.g.y ledgers, documents, &c., this 
is the only possible way of doing it. 

Nowadays, paper received in the printery has been so well 
calendered beforehand — that is to say, polished between 
rollers — and after printing the sheets are once more so well 
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rolled that the gathered sheets may at once be prepared for 
sewing. Old paper, however, must be beaten or rolled to 
make it firm and solid. The former work will be completely 
forgotten at no very distant date, as the younger generation- 
of masters and men show less and less inclination to learn it. 
For beating, a stone about the height of a low table, and a 
surface about the size of a sheet may be used, or a cast-iron 
plate about 6 cm. in thickness embedded in a block of wood 
the same height as the stone. Upon this firm base — which, 
of course, must stand on the ground floor or in the cellar — 
the book, or section of it if too thick, is beaten with a short- 
handled iron hammer, the face of which measures about 
100 sq. cm. All corners and edges are well rounded off, and 
the face is slightly convex. The handle paust be short, not 
above 12 cm. long, cut oval, and just thick enough to be well 
grasped. The hole in the hammer is made so that the 
handle drops a little at the (outer) end. 

In beating, the sections should be held by the left hand 
after being knocked up. In order to prevent injury to the 
paper; the sections are placed between pieces of waste paper 
of same size, also a mill-board or piece of waste paper to size 
is laid upon the beating stone. The right hand wields the 
hammer, which must strike the sections (or book) fairly and 
squarely with the full face. The beating is begun at the 
edge, and blow after blow is given in gradually lessening 
circles until the centre is reached, the left hand, of course, 
keeping up the necessary motion of the sections. It requires 
considerable practice to do this without shifting the sections, 
but if this happens they must again be knocked up. 

The experienced workman knows by the touch where the 
book has been beaten much or little and works accordingly. 
The main thing in this, as in all other work, is that the book 
should be again pressed for some time — for a night at the 
least. The beaten volumes are divided into several lots or 
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sections about a finger thick, and pressing- boards placed 
between them. If any sections show folds or creases even 
after pressing, they must be once more beaten and pressed. 

The work of beating, as already said, has been almost 
entirely superseded by the rolhng machine. In treatises by 
theorists, one finds 
over and over again 
that books are not so 
well bound nowadays 
owincf to the '' practice 
of hand-beating being 
discontinued," This 
opinion is absurd» and 
arises from a vei*y 
superficial technical 
knowledge and wholly 
imperfect acquain- 
tance with the require- 
ments of our craft. A machine -rolled or unbeaten book is 
always much better than one imperfectly beaten, for here 
nothing is demanded hut sheer force, and that is alw^ays 
exercised with better results by a machine. As already 
pointed out, our modern printed hooks do not require any 
such work ; besides, the so-called surface papers and printed 
illustrations prohibit both beating and rolling, as such work 
would destroy the high surface of t lie paper. Old books, on 
the contrary, where the paper is unsized^ spongy, and 
swollen, require some such w^ork, as pressing alone, even for 
days, has not the requued effect. 

In beating, the w^ork should be divided into sections or lots 
of 15 to 20 sheets ; they need not be counted, they are 
measured by the eye. For rolling, however, the sheets must 
be counted off exactly, frorn B to 12 ; they are knocked up 
and placed between zinc plates of same size and passed 
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through the rollers obliquely, the upper back corner being 
first inserted. It is well to introduce the second lot before 
the first has quite passed through the rollers ; this not only 
saves the rollers but avoids the extra pressure on the lower 
corner when a section leaves the rollers. For this reason it 
is advisable to insert the lots right and left alternately. The 
first lot rolled should be examined to test the amount of 
pressure, and at first a lighter pressure should be applied to 
avoid risk of injury. 

We have now come to the end of the processes through 
which a book has to pass before it is actually made up into 
book form. Before we take up this work there is incidental 
work to be mentioned which comes before the work of binding 
proper. This is the stitching and treatment of stitched or 
bound books for binding and the necessary repairs thereto. 

The stitched or brochured book is no true book form ; it is 
nothing more than the gathered sheets of a work in a 
temporary form, handier and more convenient, and therefore 
more saleable. 

To prevent leaves from falling out in the event of their 
being'cut open, they are lightly stitched together — holländert. 

How did the name originate? It is difiicult to say. 
Perhaps books stitched in this manner were first brought out 
in Holland. 

With this method of sewing, the sheet only gets one short 
thread in the middle ; but as the sewing of each sheet 
separately would entail a considerable loss of time, that old 
contrivance of the bookbinder for most kinds of sewing work, 
the sewing frame, is here made use of. A base or bed has 
on each front corner a perpendicular screw, upon which is 
placed a movable cross-bar with a slit. This bar is regulated 
by two screws ; lay cords are fastened to hooks which are 
slipped through the slits, the other ends being knotted to 
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metal keys fixed under the base. A narrow movable bai% 
bevelled to the front of the 
bed, holds these keys when 
the lay cords are tightened. 
There are no lay cords 
on the sewing frame for 
the work of Hollandering 
as in other kinds of sew^ing, 
but two stripB of ^inc plate 
about 1 to 1-^ cm. in width 
are fastened so that at the 
top they are attached, to 

the hooks and at the bottom are held w ith a pin. The lot to 
be sewn is pkced rather slant-w^ise on the bed of the frame 
to the left, the back turned outwards ^ the head to the sewer, 
all sheets, therefore, facing away from the worker. 
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Fig. 17 — Arraugement on the sewing frume. 

The left hand takes the upper sheet with thumb and 
middle finger, so that the forefinger at once falls in the 
middle of the sheet, turning the sheet so that the head A lies 
to the left and face upwards as shown in the illustration; 
zinc strips are stretched at the points a\ The left hand is 
introduced into the opened sheets from behind to take the 
needle when pushed in and then to draw it out again ; the 
light hand inserts the needle from outside, and also draws 
out the needle inserted from inside by the left hand. 

All kinds of sewing on the sewing frame are divided 
betw^een both hands In the same way. 

The threaded needle is now introduced into the sheets to 
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the right of the right strip at the back fold and again brought 
out to the right of the left strip, the sheets being meanwhile 
held open by the left hand. The thread is drawn out, except 
for a short end, the second sheet taken and laid open, and 
the needle is now introduced to the left of the left strip and 
brought out to the left of the right strip ; and so on, each 
time introducing the needle from the right side to the right 
of the strip and from the left side to the left of the strip, 
drawing out accordingly. The thread is only to be seen on 
the outside of the strips. 

The so-called English darning-needle — a long needle with 
a long eye — is used by the bookbinder. A special thread is 
made on purpose, the highest number being used for hol- 
ländering. 

When the sewing frame is packed so full that the sheets 
can no longer be kept properly squared, a sharp knife is 
taken and the threads cut off along the metal strips, and the 
sheets are then removed from the sewing frame. Every 
sheet is now independent of the other, and has a thread in 
the middle, of which a little may be seen at each needle-hole. 
These ends are afterwards pasted up in the work to follow. 
Ii is clear from this method of sewing that it is not necessary 
to tie a second thread on to the first when finished, but 
simply to begin with a new thread, letting the ends always 
project a little. 

This method is the more recent and practical. It admits 
of one kind of sheet being sewn immediately after folding : 
nay, more : whilst one folder is still' busy folding, another 
may begin to holländer. Ic is not till afterwards that the 
sheets are gathered. Gathered sheets are sewn in the same 
way, and are more easily knocked up than when sewn on 
cords and the threads left uncut af fcer the old style instead of 
on metal bands. In holländert sheets the threads lie as 
shown in Fig. 18. 
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Fig, 18— ArraHgement ui threfirlH m hrsliniifieriiig. 

Lately, in broehuriDg, the sheets are not holiandert, but 
sewn with wire on the machine. This is a very j^tood method 
^wrhen the tinest possible staple clos- 
ing from the outside is used. Yot 
this work a small machine is used^ 
similar to those used for wiring 
documents, copy-books, and single 
sheets, which have an automatic 
wire-drawin» action. 




The batch of sheets is here 
arranged face upw^ards to the right 
of the worker. The right hand 
ta.kes the sheet by the head, open- 
ing it at the same time w^ith the 
forefinger, and inserts it in the 
groove of the machine, which ie at 
the same moment set in motion. 
With each different sheet the 
position of the staple must be changed so that all do not 
stand the same height, as it would cau^e the paper to be cut 
through in pressing. 

The accompanying sketch shows tlje arrangement of the 
collected brochures. 



Fif^H 10— SnmU ataplintf iimchine 
for Hingle sneetä. 



Yig. ao— Artnngetneni of staplei iw brochures. 

It is bar barons to sew more tightly with wire, for in the 
necessary pulling to pieces to bring them to their former 
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state for binding they are sure to be more or less damaged. 
Sewing with a large machine using strips of gauze cannot be 
recommended. 

The further treatment of holländert or wire-sewn sheets is 
dealt with towards the end of the chapter. 

Most of the books given to the small binder do not come 
to him fresh from the printer, but sewn, used or unused, cut 
open, or as published. The sheets for binding must, as far 
as possible, be restored to the condition they were in before 
they were sewn. It is absolutely necessary that they should 
be made into loose single sheets. This work is called 
** pulling to pieces." The outer cover is torn off, the thread 
or wire inside the sheet removed, and the sheets very care- 
fully separated one by one. When they are all pulled to 
pieces they are pushed open a little at the back, first to ane 
side, then to the other, and scraped w4th a knife from top to 
bottom so as to remove all dirt, glue, &c., adhering. 

Where the sheets had been cut open and the inner leaves 
worked out of place, they must be well pushed into the back 
again. The sheet is lightly held half-open in the left hand, 
and the leaves are knocked into the back with a long folder 
or knife. 

If sheets are found badly folded they must now be 
properly re-folded. Any torn places must be repaired. 
A special chapter ought really to be devoted to this, for 
repairing and restoring is an art in itself. Here, only 
the most necessary work can be mentioned. 

There are three different kinds of tears : tears in the print, 
in the margin, and in the back. The first may be torn with 
slanting edges ; in such a case, both edges must be carefully- 
pasted, fitted to each other, a piece of paper laid over and 
under, and then well rubbed down. If the tear has not 
slanting edges, but is clean cut, it is always best to paste the 
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edges likewise and to join the pieces by overlapping very 
slightly. It always looks better than the patehing with 
strips of paper— a method adopted even by good workmen. 
The pasting on of pieces of tissue paper is to be condemned. 

In cases of repairs like the foregoing, a piece of un pas ted 
tissue paper may be laid on the repaired place and rubbed 
down, so that any paste exuding cannot do harm, and 
befiides, it will serve to strengthen a weak place. It may be 
used, however, only on condition that the tint is exactly the 
same as that of the other paper. 

Tears at the margin are repaired by pasting on strips of 
the same paper or of a kind as near as possible in texture 
and tint. To make the mend less noticeable, the paper 
should be torn Ijeforehand, that is to say, by tearing one side 
of the paper the edge is less sharply detined and appears 
more like part of the sheet and is hardly perceptible. 

Tears in the back (if outside) leaves are mended by pasting 
them down on to the following inner leaf ; afterwards the 
glue makes this place still stronger. If the middle leaf is 
likewise torn, a narrow strip is pasted into the back. This 
may be cut true by the straight-edge if a very nari'ow strip 
suffices, but if the tear is here also sideways a piece of torn 
paper must be pasted on. If there are hacks, torn off 
corners, or the like to be pnt in, a suitable paper is selected, 
a piece a little larger than the missing piece cut off the edge 
of the damaged leaf neatly pasted, the patch laid on slightly 
overlapping, and well rubbed down under a piece of waste 
paper. When thoroughly dry, the loose edges of the patch 
should be carefully torn off so as to slope and taper off 
nicely. 

When all parts are repaired and the sheets again in proper 
order, the book ia pressed for a while between boards. 

It is thus that good books are treated, and although it 
would be better to return books of no special value as not 
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worth the labour, still it does happen that cheap books — 
mostly school books and periodicals — have to be repaired. 
A quick way of getting through such work is as follows : — 

A larger piece of similar paper is well pasted and laid upon 
a clean cutting-board, and from this piece strips of the 
required width are cut, laid down in their place, and cut to 
length with the shears, and well rubbed down under waste 
paper. If the pasted piece becomes dr^' before it is used it 
must be coated again. 

All repaired sheets must be laid between mill-boards to 
dry. 

Worn and damaged periodicals are repaired in the same 
way. Generally the numbers are curled towards the fore- 
edge. Before commencing to pull to pieces they should be 
rolled towards the back, especially close to the back, to 
straighten them. The leaves must all be well pushed into 
the back, turned down corners (so-called dogs' ears) must be 
turned up, and two-page illustrations must be pasted away 
from the back. There are generally single or double leaves 
at the end of each copy or sheet — these must be pasted on. 
This work is not done singly, l?ut the whole volume is at 
once laid open from back to front for pasting. All parts of 
the sheets to be pasted are placed at the front edge of the 
table, tlie edges fanned out, the other sheets wherein they 
are to be placed being meanwhile pushed further back so 
that they are not touched during pasting. The fanned-out 
sheets are pasted and each is rubbed down on to the sheet 
following. 

It has already been said that in pulling to pieces the wire 
or thread sewing must be removed ; this is not always easy. 
To begin with, the wires must be first bent upwards ; if they are 
firmly glued to the outside of the back, the latter has first to 
be softened by smearing it very thickly with paste, and after 
leaving it some little time the glue may be scraped off and 
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the wires loosened. Not until then can the wires inside the 
sheets be removed and the sheets separated. The backs of 
books that have been bound are softened in the same way. 

Even to-day — Heaven help us! — well-got-up books, even 
illustrated works, are sewn through sideways with coarse 
wire staples. Great care must be used in removing these 
and in separating the sheets, so that the bookbinder may at 
least try to undo the harm caused by barbarous methods 
practised either in thoughtlessness or ignorance. 

It sometimes happens that the back of a book is so bad 
that it is necessary to cut it clean off. The leaves are then 
made up into sections of 6 to 8, levelled at the back, and 
overcast with a fine needle and fine thread. This work 
can be done quicker with an ordinary sewing-machine, 
adjusting it for the longest stitch. 

New works consisting of thin single sheets are done in the 
same way. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

Sewing. 

Modern books are fastened together by sewing; as a rule 
thread is used, and always in sewing good books. Thread 
sewing is very much better than wire stitching. In the first 
place, thread has not the disadvantage of rusting, to which 
wire is always subject ; secondly, thread does not break the 
paper in the back, as so frequently happens when cheap 
paper containing much wood fibre is wire-stitched. The 
greatest adv^antage of thread sewing over wire lies in the 
flexibility of the spun thread ; with sharp pressure it lies flat 
in the sheet, whilst wire does not give at all. Besides, it is 
flexible the whole length, and this adds greatly to the life of 
the book. 

. All thread sewing is now done by machinery and is really 
satisfactory. Only the very smallest job shops sew their 
books by hand. 

The principle of sewing is to fasten each sheet to several 
cords or bands by means of a long thread running right along 
the inside of the sheet. These cords give the book its hold 
to the cover ; therefore the more cords used, the more firmly 
is the book secured to its cover. There are now two methods 
of fastening the sheets on the cords ; first, there is the older 
method of passing the thread along and out of the sheet, 
around the cord, and again into the sheet, and repeating the 
same movement at the next band; 
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KowadaySi this method is almost entirely discarded. 
When for special reasons, or on account of its greater 
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Fi^, gl— AniLtigewifnt of threadJa. in old stiie of »t^winp» 

strength, it is desired to imitate the old method, the sewing 
is done on double cords ; that is to say, for every cord two 
cords are stretched alongside each other and regarded as one. 
This sewing is more tedious, as the thread must take up each 
cord as shown in Fit^, 22. 
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Fi^. 22— Arrangemei^t of thrca^in vvUh fl'Hible portls. 

These somewhat elaborate modes of sewing have been 
simplified in recent years by making saw-cuts in the hack, in 
which the cords are laid. By this means the sewing thread 
never actually passes out of the sheet, but is drawn behind 
the cord Jying in the saw -cut and thus holds it. 

That is why we "saw4n" our hooks. The sa wing-in is 
done with a broad saw ; the so-called ''tenon saw" being the 
one most generally used. The saw'-cut must correspond 
exactly to the thickness of the cord to be used, should be less 
deep than wide, and should not take up too much glue wdien 
glueing up^ as this might easily turn brittle. By inclining the 
saw^ to right and left alternately during sawing, the resulting 
cut wull be something like this / \ 

the best and most usual form. 



this is 



The common practice of 
-Widening the cut by means of a coarse file gives a triangular 
cut hkc this \/ ~ which is objectionable, as the 

^00 ve gets tilled with glue, thus rendering the thread liable 
to break, -As many cuts must be made in the book as there 
are cords to be used, besides the so-called kettle stitch at 
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head and tail by which the thread is passed from one sheet 
to the other. Dividing the back for sawing-in is done by- 
marking ofif 1 cm. from the head and twice as much from 
the tail and dividing the rest into equal portions with the 
dividers. An octavo should never be sewn on less than four 
cords, and a folio on six. If obliged to use less through low 
prices, then three must be taken as the minimum number, 
and that only in exceptional cases. If the books are very 
small — as, for instance, prayer-books and hymn-books less 
than 7 cm. in height — it may then be permissible to sew on 
two cords. The division for the different sizes for sawing-in 
is made as shown in Fig. 23. 



6 cords = 9 divisions. [__ [ | | | 1 I i I 

4 cords = 7 divisions. 
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3 cords = 6 divisions. 
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2 cords = 5 divisions. 
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Fig. 23 — Divisions for sawing-in. 

The saw-cuts at the kettle stitch are less deep and quite 
narrow ; they only mark the place where the thread is to 
pass in and out. 

It may be wondered why the distances between the cords, 
when using four or six, are unequal ; the reason for this will 
be explained when we come to the sewing of such sizes. 

In sawing-in, the batch to be sawn is knocked up head 
and back and put between two boards — if the volumes are 
thiuj^several may be laid together — so that the back projects 
about ^-cm. beyond the edges of the boards. The first and 
last sheet of each volume have previously been laid aside, as 
these, with one exception, are not sawn-in. 
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üooks and boards are now clumped in a small hand-press» 
which is screwed up by hand only. For convenience of 
working, the press with the screws is laid flat upon the table, 
so that the nuts are against the table edge. The press is 
propped up at the back by the press-jack. The divisions for 
the cords are marked on the back with a lead pencil after 
measuring with the dividers, and the cuts made according to 
the markings. If several volumes of the same si^e are to be 
sawn -in, the top sheet of the first batch sawn is qsed as a 
guide for marking the others, thus saving the work of 
Boeasuring each one wnth ' the dividers. Where much 
sawing-in is done, a sawing-in machine is employed. The 
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Sheets are placed, backs downwards, in a moveable box, 
which is led over a system of circular saws. 

After the work of sawing-in, the first and last sheets are 
replaced » the volunies again collated» and the end papers put 
in place ; the sheets are nö%v ready for sew^ing. 

End papers are the blank leaves %vhieh the binder places 
at the beginning and end of a book. They vary according to 
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the style of the book. Every end paper consists of a **fly 
leaf (this lies over the title page in the book), the ** paste- 
down," and in most eases of a ** tear-off." For the stronger 
end papers and in half-leather bindings a cloth joint is used. 
Whilst dealing with these end papers, we must not forget 
the narrow guard ; it is worked on the prepared end paper 
(as will be shown later) by folding over, and serves to enclose 
the title or end page with which it is sewn. The words 
joint, guard, and swell may here be more clearly explained, 
as they are used very frequently in the bindery. In the first 
place, we call the part where back and cover are joined by a 
sort of hinge "the joint," also strips of leather, cloth, &c., 
used for making this part are called ** joints"; secondly, the 
slightly raised part of the back, caused by pressing or 
sewing, is shortly called " the swell " ; and any strips of linen 
or paper fastened into ihe back of the book for hingeing 
maps, plates, &c., are called ''guards." ' 

For use as end papers, a paper must be selected which 
suits in quality and tone the printed paper. Nothing shows 
lack of taste more than the use of a blue end paper with a 
paper of yellow tone. For both back and front a double 
sheet is necessary and is cut the required size. A paper 
guard, about the width of three fingers, is made from a piece 
of stout waste paper and pasted on a narrow margin at the 
back of the double leaf, in order to protect it in the joint and 
also for fastening on the cover. If there are single leaves to 
be used up, two of these might be pasted to each other 
narrowly on the back and upon this the guard ; this is the 
so-called double end paper. 

If instead of these only a single leaf is taken, then we 
have a single end paper ; this is used for cheap school books 
and generally at the back only. 

The accompanying sketch shows both these end papers 
with the small guard already folded. This folding of the 
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guard is not vtjry easy for the beginner. The leaf is placed 
fa€e upwards, square in front of the worker, and a very 
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narrow margin at the back edge benfc upwards about 3 mm_ 
in width, the forefinger and thumb of both hands iähaping 
and bending the guard, working from the centre to tlie ends. 
Should tbe sheet from which the end papers are made be 
a little wider than required for the end papers^ the tear-off 
may be folded at the same time ; w4th double end papers, 
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the leaf which is to be pasted down later is inserted between 
fly leaf and tear-ofiF, and therefore is called "insertion.** 

If tbe end papers are to liave a cloth joint it must be 
placed within the two leaves or, better^ pasted in face 
inwards. Double cloth joints are no longer used in printed 
hooks, as they make the end papers too thick* and in the 
subsequent rounding the liret sheet is apt to break. The 
joint is here also folded on as before. 

Formerly, when linen joints were used, tbe end paper was 
simply made by inserting the strip of cloth and hingeing on 
the outside leaf about 1 cm, from the fold. This, however, 
has many disadvantages, therefore the end papers are made 
as explained, then carefully tearing off the outside leaf in the 
back in pasting down and cutting it as requked it is pasted 
on to the board, as will he more fully explained under 
'* pasting down.** 

The French paste a double leaf before the first and last 
ßheetfi after having pasted a covering leaf around these. 
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For extra work, the following style of end paper is the 
best ; it is used in England for all high-class work, and in 
Germany also it has been adopted by all the first-class firms. 

The end papers consist merely of single leaves the size of 
the sheet. These are fanned out at the back to make a 
small margin and pasted. The first leaf is then pasted down 
on the end-paper sheet so as to leave a margin of about 
2 mm.; the second leaf is pasted level with the back. All 
end papers are proceeded with in the same way. 

If these are to have a cloth joint it must be pasted on the 
outside also only 2 mm. wide. When the end papers are 
dry, they must be stitched down alonof the back, 2 mm. from 
the edge, with the sewing-machine adjusted to its longest 
stitch. It is unnecessary to knot the ends of the thread — 
they are cut clean off. When there is no sewing-machine, 
the volumes must be overcast by hand. This overcasting is 
done by inserting a fine needle near the back of the knocked- 
up sheets from above and drawing the thread almost quite 
through, the second and following stitches all being made 
from above. The thread would then appear as in Fig. 27. 

Fig. 27— Overcast end paper 

These end papers are made up before sawing-in and sawn 
in with the book, and when it is not possible to stitch them 
with the machine they must be sawn in before overcasting, 
or the sawing would cut the threads. 

Now for the sewing. We stretch the requisite number of 
cords, which are secured to the hooks at the top by a simple 
loop which is easily undone as soon as it is taken off the 
hook. At the bottom a double loop is made, through which 
a key is passed so as to hold the stretched cord underneath 
the moveable board. 
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The length of the cords is regulated by the thickness of 
each book, and as it is possible to sew a number of books at 





Fig 28— Loops for attaching to Fig 29— Loops for taking frame 

frame hooks. keys. 

the same time when they are all sewn the same way, the 
length of the cords is regulated accordingly ; it also depends 
upon the kind of books to be sewn. Cheap books get 3 cm. 
for every cord on each side more than the thickness of the 
book, that is 6 cm. plus the thickness of the book. School 
books get still shorter cords. For extra work, where the 
ends of the cords are laced through the boards, one should 
allow double. It is easy to calculate the length required for 
a single volume, but rather diflBcult for a batch of books 
varying in thickness; it is then better to measure. For 
example, suppose we have to sew a batch of six books, all 
differing in thickness but measuring in all 25 cm. high ; we 
would allow for cheap work : 6 vols., each taking 6 cm. extra 
lengths = 36 cm. -|- total height, 25 cm., making 61 cm.; 
for extra work: 6 vols., each taking 12 cm. extra lengths 
= 72 cm. -h 25 total height = 97 cm. length of cord. 

The collated batch of books is laid on the bed of the 
sewing frame as in holländering (Fig. 17), the sheets 
taken hold of in the same way, and laid open for sewing. 
Of course the cords as adjusted to the saw-cuts, and it is 
better to push them more to the right than to the left, so as 
to give the left arm full play. Here also, as in holländering, 
the left hand does the work behind the cords inside the 
sheet, whilst the right inserts the needle from the front and 
again brings it out. 
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The first and last sheets — called end sheets — are sewn a 
little differently from the others, as the needle is here not 
inserted and drawn out exactly at the cord but at a little 
distance from it so as to allow them to be* adjusted afterwards. 
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Fig. 30— Suggestion for sewin*? on four cords. 
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Fig. 31— Suggestion for sowing on six cords. 



'•' Sewing with us is invariably begun with the last sheet at 
the right, working on to the left, and reversing the process 
with the following sheet, and so to the end, so that the 
thread one way passes from and the other to the worker. 
With all other sheets, excepting the end sections, the thread 
is inserted at the kettle stitch and brought out at the next 
cord, round the cord, and inserted at the same hole, to be 
brought out again at the next cord, and so on till the thread 
comes out at the other kettle stitch and is inserted in the 
next sheet to go through the same process. With books 
sewn on four cords, it is allowable to skip one of the two 
middle cords alternately, so that each time the thread passes 
on to the right the right middle cord is skipped, and the left 
is skipped when the thread passes in the opposite direction. 
This facilitates and shortens the work without taking away 
from durability or quality. Books on 6 cords may be treated 
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in the same way ; the right and left of each pair of cords 
may be skipped alternately. It was for this reason that we 
paid attention to the distribution of the cords on the back 
w^hen sawing*in {see Fig. 23). 

This method of sewing is known as "end to end/' in con- 
tradistinction to ** two sheets on," The former is the hetter 
method and is essential for valuable hooks, unless the 
sections are exceptionally thin. The latter is "good enough" 
(t.e., not worth much) for the trjule and cheap work. As far 
as strength is concerned it would do, but a book sewn in this 
way does not swell sufficiently in the hack to make a proper 
backing groove. 

It is an old rale in bookbinding that each sheet after it 
has been sewn should be pressed down wilh the needle so 
that the hacks of the sheets lie close and firm, together ; this 
is called "pressing down.*' Should this, however, not be 
sufficient, the back must he knocked firm from time to time 
with the dividers or a rule. 

The first and last sheets must be fastened to the one 
following and preceding respectively ; but in the course of 
the sewing this enchaining to the preceding sheets — the 
so-called kettle stitch — is only necessary in the case of very 
thick sections. It is done by passing the needle through 
and bringing it out between the tw^o preceding sheets at each 
end and thus chaining on the then top sheet to the one lying 
underneath. 

The two-aheets-on sewing is done by laying open the 
second sheet on top of the first after making the first stitch 
in the first sheet and then passing the needle through the 
second sheet, then the third stitch is made in the first sheet 
and the fourth in the second sheet. One length of thread Is 
used for the two sheets. Where the sheets have not been 
cut open, the left hand lightly takes the sheets in turn where 
they have been cut, a folder is placed in the middle and is 
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shifted from one to the other as required. The proceas is 
the same whether there are only three cords or even six. 
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Fi^f. l^'^— Sugges-tiüa tur sawing twO'RheutH'Ou. 

It has already heen said that several volumea of the same 
kind can be sewn otj top of each other on the sewing frame; 
in this case the volumes must be separated from each other 
after the sewing is completed* 

The free ends of the cords are untwisted so that they may 
be scraped open more easily afterwards, and then one 
volume after another is drawn along the cords to the ends i 
until they are tvvice the length of the free cords a%vay from 
each otheFj which, of course^ will vary according to the sub- 
sequent style of binding. 

So then we allow 6 and 12 cm. according to circumstances; 
but this length is curtailed to 3 cm. in the cheap school 
books, because the shorter the cords the quicker they are 
scraped open. Every cord is cut in the middle between the 
book:^ with the shearss thus separating each volume from the 
other. The strands of the loose ends of the cords are now 
completely untwisted by inserting the cord in the groove of 
the scraper and repeatedly rubbing it up or down with the 
back of a knife. 

After scraping the cords, the end- paper guards are ahvays 
pasted down ; the book is laid with the back to the front 
edge of the table, the first sheet with the end paper is turned 
downwards, the end-paper guard is bent up a little so that it 
stands away from the sheet, paste it neatly and earefidJy, 
close the section and adjust it so that the sheet in the end 
paper is level with the others, but not the end paper itself 
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— 'this must project e. little at the back. When only one 
finger is required for pasting it must be the middle ßuger, so 
that the fore ii tiger is free from paste and ready to take hold 
of anything. 

If stitched end papers are vised for extra work, a sheet of 
paper is laid on the second sheet so as to leave 3 mm. free, 
paste this strip and bring down upon it the once-more closed 
first sheet, taking eare to square it at the outside with the 
body of the book. 

The folder should be brought down firmly over the outer 
sheets after pasting down so as to ensure the paste sticking. 

If the pasting-on of the joints is not properly carried out^ 
the result will be that in most cases the book opens badly 
when finished. 

In half -cloth or other simple bindings, the scraped cords 
may be pasted on at once. Bring a little paste (about the 
size of a pea) upon the point of a folder under the slightly 
raised cord, pasthig the latter evenly and neatly upon the 
paste -down of the end paper so that the pasted -down strands 
of the cord lie like a feather. To prevent the pasted cords 
sticking to each others the books are piled up back and front 
until dry* In extra work, the cords — which are also longer- 
nans t by no means be pasted on ; a piece of waste paper or 
a cover the size of the sheet is pasted outside the sections 
under the cords, level with the backs. This serves partly as 
a protection for the end papers and partly to make a good 
joint when covering. 

The volumes so prepared are now glued up. They must 
be knocked up at head and hack ; they are then placed with 
the backs outwards on a board specially kept for this work 
—the glueing board— with the fore-edge of which they must 
be exactly leveh On top must be phiced a smaller board or 
a heavy piece of iron, likewise level with the book. The 
book backs are thus held finnly between the glueing boai^ds, 
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the left hand holding them firmly by pressing on the top, 
the right hand glueing the backs with very hot but not thick 
glue ; rub this well in with the point of a hammer, and after 
having firmly squeezed the glue out of the brush, use it for 
taking off the surplus glue from the backs. An old trick of 
the bookbinder is to heat the hammer for this work. It is a 
bad plan to give the back a thick coating of glue and then allow 
it to dry, because it at once becomes brittle. Some experienced 
workers place the books between the glueing boards so 
as to leave about 1 cm. projecting, as it is thought that 
the glue thereby gets better between the sheets; but this 
method is out of date and is of no special value. It is, how- 
ever, of great importance that the glued book should be laid 
so that it is truly square at the head as well as the back, for 
if this is neglected no amount of trouble will save the book 
from being cut out of shape. 

Before passing on to the next chapter we have still to 
mention the mechanical contrivances for sewing. For small 
as well as large binderies, machines have been invented both 
for wire stitching and thread sewing; the former are more 
generally used, the latter not being sufficiently perfect in 
construction to meet all demands for speed and accuracy. 
Then also the method of fastening the book in the cover 
differs so much from the traditional method that we must 
still hope for improvement. When this comes to pass, this 
machine wall then supersede the wire- stitching machine, with 
all its unavoidable disadvantages. The working of the 
machines is so simple that they are attended to almost 
entirely by girls. We refrain from giving descriptions of 
mechanical appliances within the limits of a short treatise, 
as any day may bring forth new inventions which are 
certain to effect great changes in this department. Besides 
these costly appliances there are also simpler sewing- 
machines for small shops, by which books are sewn in very 
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simple faskion over steel needleB^ by means of which the 
cords may afterwards be drawn along. 




As these machines demaiid very large saw-euts, they can 
only be used for trade work and any cheap lines. We only 




Kig* ^1:4— Wiic-H£?wiijg Kiiuhiiie, 



mention them fco draw attention to their existence. Unpnnted 
paper and mugic are sewn on tapes as well as cords. This 
method of sewing is de-äcribed in Chapter 11^. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CUTTIKG, EOüNDIXO, BACKING* 

In nearly all cases the book is trimnied after glueing, and it 
is best to do this before the glue is quite set. Even in extra 
work books are nowadays trim med on three sides, that is, 
before the book is rounded each side is cut one after the 
other. This method has the advantage that it is quicker, 
that the top and l)ottüm corners of the round Eore-edge 
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cannot break, and that It is easy to treat every side during 
the process of niaibliog. 

Of course, in the best work the book is first cut at the 
front, rounded, pressed, and then cut top and bottoui. 

Under present conditions we mii^dit completely abandon the 
old method of trimming with the plough, for, although this 
is a most valuable tool, it would not pay to use it now, and 
the shops where it is still in use are few and far between ; 
besides, our German machines now do the work so thoroughly 
and accurately that we are able to execute the highest class 
of work by their aid. 

The machines worked by 
a lever are very suitable 
for small shops and small 
books, HotaiT action is 
for heavier work and is 
more suitable Mhere both 
heavy and light work have 
to be done. 

The fore -edge is gen er* 
ally tiinnned first ; the 
back of the book is carefully 
adjusted to the '* hack 
gauge/* the back gauge k 
eo adjusted by moving 
backwards and forwards 
that the knife comes ex- 
actly upon the point marked 
beforehand. The first principle to he observed in trimming 
is that as little as ever possible should be taken otf the book. 
Measuring and marking for trimming are done with the 
dividers ; the latter is called *' markhig lor cutting." When 
the back gauge has been adjusted so that the points he 
directly under the knife, the clamp which holds the lK>ok ia 
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position 18 screwed down and the machine set in motion. 
The book must be cut smooth and quite free from any 
jaggedness, and if this has not been accomplished the knife 
must be ground or, at least, well sharpened. 

Something must be done in trimming top and bottom: to 
prevent the groove at the hack from receiving too much 
pressure. The simplest means is to glue a thick board on 
the under aide of the clamp. I! a piece of stout cloth has 
been pasted to thia board, it will afterwards be easily removed 
from the clamp if it is lightly f^iued on at two places only. 
If cloth iß not used, pieces of the board will adhere to the 
clamp and cause no little inconvemenee. 

Instead of this, there are metal plates sold which are 
fastened to the clamp in a simple way, either by screws or 
springs, and they are just as simply removed. 

The bottom edge has to be cut first, as one is thus able to 
adjust the head^w^hicht of course, must be rectangular — 
against the back gauge and then to make the bottom edge 
parallel. After cutting this edge, the book is turned round 
and the bottom edge adjusted on the back gauge so as to get 
the top edge ready for cutting. Whilst doing this, care 
must always be taken that the book is placed under the 
clamp so that the arrangement made for saving the groove 
from pressure is effectiy^e. 



FigK a!— Tap edge arrangud fc»r tiiiiuni ng hIipii triniuiing thnee eilgt.'«. 



As our machines are made to cut from left to right, the 
book back must be on the left. 

Very often a book contains so many folded plates that it is 
considerably thinner in some places than at others. These 
thin places must be properly packed with paper or strips of 
board, otherwise the knife is sure to tear or jag, no matter 
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how sharp it may be. This packing may be left in the book 
until the book is quite finished and then taken out. 

If any fi brons matter has stuck to the bottom sheets 
through cutting on a much-nsed bed, it must be removed 
with a very sharp knife. 

The trimmed vohimes are "rounded," i.e., they are 
rounded and the groove made at the back to which the 
boards have to be fitted. For this reason the grooves must 
be made to suit the thickness of the boards to be used. 

To round a book, slightly damp its ghied back, place it on 
a firm stone or metal bed, and knock it round with a 
hammer. Properly speaking the process is as follows : The 
left hand takes hold of the 
^fiack of the book lying flat 
before the worker and works 
it into a round form, the 
right hand helping all the 
time by beating it along 
the back from one end to 
the other. 

In this way each side is 
treated alternately until the 
back is evenly rounded. 
The rounding of the fore- 
edge should be equal to 
one 'third of a circle. 

Books that have been hammered so much that they fall 
straight from the f.entre towards both sides are called "over 
rounded*' ; if, on the contrary, the book is round at the sidea 
and ahnost straight in the middle the book is called " flat 
rounded/* The latter occurs when the thread used in sew- 
ing has been too thin or held down too much (see page 37). 
Great care must be taken to avoid what is called springing 
a section — this is generally caused by a break in the glued 
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The first and last sheets — called end sheets — are sewn a 
little differently from the others, as the needle is here not 
inserted and drawn out exactly at the cord but at a little 
distance from it so as to allow them to be adjusted afterwards* 
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Fig. 3fl — Suggc«ti<^ii for Äewiii^; on four cordy. 
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* Sewing with us is invariably begun with the last sheet at 
the right, working on to the left, and reversing the process 
with the following sheet, and so to the end, so that the 
thread one way passes from and the other to the w^orker. 
With all other sheets , excepting the end sections, the thread 
is inserted at the kettle stitch and brought out at the ne^t 
cord, round the cord, and inserted at the same hole, to he 
brought out again at the next cord, and so on bill the thread 
comes out at the other kettle stitch and is inserted in the 
next sheet to go through the same process. With books 
sewn on four cords, it is allowable to skip one of ihe two 
middle cords alternately, so that each time the thread passes 
on to the right the right middle cord is skipped, and the left 
is skipped when the thread passes in the opposite direction. 
This facilitates and shortens the work without taking away 
from durability or quality. Books on 6 cords may be treated 
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in the same way ; the right and left of each pair of cords 
may be skipped alternately. It was for this reason that we 
paid attention to the distribution of the cords on the back 
when sa wing-in (see Mg. 23). 

This method of sewing is known as "end to end," in con- 
tradistinction to " two sheets on." The former is the better 
method and is essential for valaable books, unless the 
sections are exceptionally thin. The latter is " good enough** 
(i^., not worth much) for the trade and cheap work. As far 
as strength is concerned it would do, but a book sewn in this 
way does not swell sufficiently in the back to make a proper 
backing groove. 

It is an old rule in bookbinding that each sheet after it 
has been sewn should be pressed down with the needle so 
that the backs of the sheets lie close and firm, together ; this 
is called "pressing down." Should this, however, not be 
sufficient, the back must be knocked firm from time to time 
with the dividers or a rule. 

The first and last sheets must be fastened to the one 
foUowing and preceding respectively; but in the course of 
the sewing this enchaining to the preceding sheets — the 
so-called kettle stitch — is only necessary in the case of very 
thick sections. It is done by passing the needle through 
and bringing it out between the two preceding sheets at each 
end and thus chaining on the then top sheet to the one lying 
underneath. 

The two-sheets-on sewing is done by laying open the 
second sheet on top of the first after making the first stitch 
in the first sheet and then passing the needle through the 
second sheet, then the third stitch is made in the first sheet 
and the fourth in the second sheet. One length of thread is 
used for the two sheets. Where the sheets have not been 
cut open, the left hand lightly takes the sheets in turn where 
they have been cut, a folder is placed in the middle and is 
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The first and last sheets^-calleii end sheets — are sewn a] 
little differently from the others, as the needle is here not] 
inserted and drawn out exactly at the cord but at a little | 
distance from it so as to allow them to be adjusted afterwards. 
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Fig* ai— Suggestion for etawioii: on ^\^ cords. 



''' Sewing with us is invariably begun with the last sheet at 
the right, working on to the left, and reversing the process 
with the following sheet, and so to the end, so that the 
thread one way passes from and the other to the 'worker. 
With all other sheets, excepting the end sections, the thread 
is inserted at the kettle stitch and brought out at the next 
cord, round the cord, and inserted at the same hole, to be 
brought out again at the next cord, and so on till the thread 
conies out at the other kettle stitch and is inserted in the 
next sheet to go through the same process. With books 
se%vn on four cords, it is allowable to skip one of ihe two 
middle cords alternately, so that each time the thread passes 
on to the right the right middle cord is skipped, and the lelt 
is skipped when the thread passes in the opposite direction. 
This facilitates and shortens the work without taking away 
from durahihty or quality. Books on 6 cords may be treated 

* In England, FrancGj and part of Holland^ sewing is begun with 
the title page. 
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in the same way ; the right and lefl of each pair of cords 
may be skipped alterDately. It was for this reason that we 
paid attention to the distribution of the cords on the back 
when sawing- in {see Fig. 23). 

This method of sewing is known as "end to end/' in con- 
tradistinction to " two sheets on/' The forraer is the better 
method and is essential for valuable books, imless the 
sections are exceptionally thin. The latter is ** good enough** 
{i.e., not worth much) for the trade and cheap work. As far 
as strength is concerned it would do, but a book sewn in this 
way does not swell sufficiently in the hack to make a proper 
backing groove. 

It is an old rule in bookbinding that each sheet after it 
has been sewn should be pressed down wiih the needle so 
that the backs of the sheets lie close and firm. together ; this 
is called "pressing down J' Should this, however, not be 
sufficient, the back must be knocked firm from time to time 
with the dividers or a rule. 

The first and last sheets must be fastened to the one 
following and preceding respectively ; but in the course of 
the sewing this enchaining to the preceding sheets— the 
so-called kettle stiteh — is only necessary'' in the case of very 
thick sections. It is done by passing the needle through 
and bringing it out between the two preceding sheets at each 
end and thus chaining on the then top sheet to the one lying 
underneath. 

The two-sheets-on sewing is done by laying open the 
second sheet on top of the first after making the first stitch 
in the first sheet and then passing the needle through the 
second sheet, then the third stiteh is made in the first sheet 
and the fourth in the se'iond sheet. One length of thread is 
used for the two sheets. Where the sheets have not been 
cut open, the left hand hghtly takes the sheets in turn where 
thev have been cut, a folder is placed in the middle and is 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Marbling, Gilding, &c., the Edges and Headbanding. 

The edges of a book are nearly always finished off in some 
way or another, as the plain white edges would quickly 
become soiled. As a matter of fact, the binder always uses 
a covering of gold or colour for this purpose, and care should 
be taken that this way of treating the edges is decorative and 
not the reverse. 

In small binderies the edge is most usually sprinkled. 
A small brush with a handle (such as is used for blacking 
shoes) is dipped into a very thin coloured liquid and rubbed 
over a fine sieve which is fixed in a frame. The sieve is kept 
at sufficient distance from the edges of the book to allow the 
little drops of colour to fall like a fine rain. For this work 
the book is screwed up in the press (which is laid flat) by 
means of the press-jack. As a sprinkling colour, nut-wood 
stain thinned with water is used, or indigo, carmine, Prussian 
blue, mahogany brown, gieen cinnabar, all well diluted with 
water, with the addition of a little paste and borax or a few 
drops of dilute carbolic to prevent the paste turning sour; 
aniline dyes have a common appearance. The sprinkle 
must fall very finely upon the edges, therefore the first large 
drops should be taken out of the brush by giving it a few 
preliminary rubs over the sieve. 

A few variations are made in sprinkled edges by scattering 
damp sawdust, sand, or bran on the edges before sprinkling. 
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thus producing a coarser kind of sprinkling. Similarly 
rice, barley» even starch or drops of wax are used. All these 
edges aie out of date and in really gooii workshops are every 
day falling more and more into disuse, preference being 
given to marbling upon a sized ground. 

For the production of even marbling an edge- marbling 
roller has recently been brought ouL 

Kubber rollers — one or two — together with the automatic 
colouring rollers bearing aniline dyes mixed with glycerine, 
are made up into a handy contrivauce by means of which 
smooth coloured edges can he rolled over. These edges are 
passable only when carefully and skilfully executed ; as a 
rule they look coarse and common and are taken up only by 
badly equipped shops. Marbling rollers can be used for 
comb marbling as well as for small veined maorbling. 

We may say that the coloured edge is the oldest style. 

Earth colours w^bich cover well^cinnahar'^- (red or 
green), carmine, chrome yellow, graphite, bismuth, and also 
other colours tliat cover well, indigo, carmine, and Prussian 
blue — are ground to a fine powder and thoroughly mixed with 
water and a little paste or gelatine bo that the edges may be 
evenly covered. 

Only printed books are put in the press, and in this case 
they must first be rubbed down wnth alum water* After 
about five minutes the colour may be laid on* Hog's-hair 
brushes are used for this. Kecently, eosin has been used to 
colour red and picric acid for yellow, both well diluted 
with water, 

The paste edge is a variety of the coloured edge ; it is 
produced by loading paste with a very strong colour so that 
it covers w^ell when laid on* With the blunt point of a sticky 
a bluntly pointed cork, or even the finger-tip, figures may be 



* Cinnabar if not r&I must be a preparatioa with other colour. — T/tihx. 
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traced in the colour when laid on, and then the figures may 
be brought out better by going over the lines with a pointed 
stick. The work demands a skilled draughtsman if a good 
effect or something more than the very simplest design is 
desired. •*- 

The book must be pressed for pasting the edges, and the 
paste colour must not be laid on too thickly or it will spring 
off when dry. r'r . 

Coloured as well as paste edges will take gold tooling and 
afford considerable scope to the skilful and thoughtful 
workman. 

The finest way of finishing edges and the one allowing 
greatest variety of treatment is known as marbling ; this is 
a special process. 

Formerly regarded as a secret art, it is now an easily 
acquired branch of our work, thanks to the careful experi- 
ments and excellent demonstrations of the master book- 
binder, Herr Joseph Half er, of Buda Pesth. 

The whole process of marbling depends upon the peculiarity 
possessed by colours of floating upon a sized surface when 
they are mixed with oxgall, and a colour containing more 
gall forcing off the one first applied. Besides, the colours 
may be drawn about with a pencil or stick without their 
mixing. If the smooth edges of a book are brought into 
contact with such a floating surface-colour they will take up 
the colours completely. 

Ground and colour must each have certain fixed degrees of 
consistency, and the atmosphere both in and out of doors 
has also a great influence upon the work. 

The prepared body, shortly known as *' the body,'* is at 
present always composed of boiled Carrageen moss. To 
every litre'" of water exactly 12 g. are added and the liquid 

* Not quite a quart. 
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is put in a saucepan, which is never used for any other 
purpose, and placed on the fire, great care being taken to 
catch it just at boiUng point or it will all boil over. At the 
right moment tal^e the saucepan from the :&re and strain the 
contents through a hair sieve, what remains being thrown 
away as useless. The body may be used tlie next day, hut 
for figured edges it is better after having been kept three 
days, aud for veined marbling five days. The vessel contain - 
ing the body must be kept covered so as to exclude all 
dust. 

Gum tragacanth (known as "gum dragon") can also be 
used as a body, hut Halfer*s colours are not intended to be 
used with this. 

A marbling trough to contain the body is used whilst 
working; ifc is made of zinc plate, is about 15 cm. in width, 
50 cm. in length » and 3 cm. in depth, and has a eloping 
partition soldered near one end, and the colour not taken up 
is drawn into the division thus made. 
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A bowl, about 6 cm. across the top, is kept for each colour, 
and also a hog's-hair brush and a bitch -twig brush. 

A small bundle of birch twigs is tied round with thread, 
Leaving about 4 cm. of the twigs free^ the thickness of the 
lowest part tied not exceeding 1 cm. The bristles of the 
brush are tied back so as to form loops and held awhile in 
boiling water so that they retain their shape after diying and 
untying. With a brush made up in this way, drops may be 
laid on anywhere. 

For all drawn-out edges only bristle brushes are used, 
whilst for all other edges a brush is used only for laying on 
the first colour. For some edges a wide brush is used, so 
that the whole trough can be tilled at one blow; a cai'pefc 
brush with a short handle is most convenient to use. 
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A little stick for tracing the colours is also necessary — ^ä 
butcher*s skewer is as good as anything. Besides this, the 
colours are drawn by combs of various widths ; these are 
easily made by glueing pins with their heads at fixed distances 
between two strips of mill-board : the result is a tool resem- 
bling a comb. All requisites can he convenieutly kept in a 
little wooden box together with the cnlours. Nowadays 
only Halfer's ready-made colours are osed« 




Fig. 43— Marblinif outilL 

Any one wishing to learn the process of marbling edges 
would be wise not to attempt all the styles at once, but 
should be content to learn one before proceeding to another. 
We wiU commence with **comb*' marbliüg^ also known as 
* ^ le a t her " mar hti n g . 

When marbling is to be done, the colours must always be 
tested first* A little colour is shaken into each bowl and its 
brush placed with it, and one or two drops of prepared ox- 
gall added to each colour so as to make the colour Öoat on 
the surface* 

One prepares one*s own oxgall. An ox gall in the gal 
bladder is procured from a butcher, a glass funnel is placed 
in a bottle which has been weighed beforehand, and the 
bottom of the gall bladder is pierced bo that the bladder 
empties its contents into the bottle. After findiug the weight 
of ttie gall, add to the weight of the gall alone one-sixtli, and 
pour into it spirit of wine until the weight is equal iz 
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shake thoroughly and strain the mixture, which will now be 
quite clear and ready for use. 

The colours, with their brushes, are placed in the order in 
which they are to be used, beginning with the darkest and 
finishing with the lightest. 

A drop of colour is let fall from the black brush upon the 
body, the surface of which had previously been drawn off 
with a strip of paper ; the surface of this drop must be about 
the size of a crown piece. If part of the colour sinks to the 
bottom, the body is too thin or the colour too thick, or 
the drop was too large and could not spread quickly enough ; 
in the latter case the surplus colour will be seen lying at the 
bottom and will have no connection whatever with th^colour 
on the surface ; but if a cloudy connection can be trkced 
from the surface to the bottom then the body has already 
become sour and in most cases unfit for use. If the colour 
does not retain its smooth outlines and becomes jagged, it 
also shows that the body is too old. If, however, the drop 
extends as desired and shows none of the faults above men- 
tioned, a drop of blue colour is let fall in the centre of the 
first, which drives out the first drop in the form of a ring ; 
when it has not this effect, but strongly contracts again, a 
drop of gall must be added, the colours wiped off to the 
sloping partition, and the whole process repeated. If the 
action of the colour was too strong, a little undiluted colour 
must be added. If the result is satisfactory, a drop of red is 
added to the blue. The colour 
scheme is seen in the accompany- 
ing drawing. Lastly, yellow is 
dropped into red, and black is 
thereby reduced to a very thin r-mi'l^'eiiowTn^JSn^re. 
ring. 

Before each new sprinkling, the old layer of colour must 
be wiped off. To do this, cut strips of stout waste paper 
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about two fingers in width and a little longer than the trough 
is wide. The edge of the strip is placed slantingly at the 
end of the tank in the surface of the body and the surface 
colour drawn off, at the same time lightly pressing the ends 
of the strip against the sides of the trough. 

When the colours are satisfactory, the little stick is traced 
in and out amongst them. If too much colour follows the 
stick, the body is too thick ; only a narrow line of colour 
must follow the stick. 

If the colours are thus correctly prepared, the whole 
trough is sprinkled in the following manner : Along the 
middle of the trough the darkest colour is sprinkled in what 
we might call links, that is, each drop is linked to the one 
preceding. 
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Fig. 44— Suggestion for sprinkling colour. 



The second colour is sprinkled on in the same way ; one 
circle, however, is on the right and the other on the left of 
the centre colour. Into each drop of the second colour let a 
drop of the third and then of the fourth colour fall. 

The colours must then be traced crosswise with the stick 
and then likewise with the comb, 
nor comb should be dipped more 
2 mm. below the surface, other- 
wise the body is set in motion and the colours disarranged. 

The combs should not be made too fine, 30 to 35 teeth for 
every 10 cm. is the best width and sufficient for most cases. 
If the comb is drawn back again from the other end it pro- 
duces drawn-back marbling ; this is rarely applied. 



in this form 
Neither stick 
than about 
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Ttie finished comb marbling can be still further varied if 
Hgüres are traced in it with the stick as shewn in Fig. 46. 
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Fl^K ^5 — Cuiub rjmrbliug. 
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Fig. 4Ü— yuggttititm for curl iruirblinf. 

If a double comb is made — one that albws two combs to 
pass each other, their teeth being 2 cm. apart — bouquet or 
peacock and eye marbhog can be produced. The double 
comb is drawn over the length 
of the trough, at the same time 
moving the two combs up and 
down evenly. This motion 
causes the colours to assume 
the form shown in the accompanying illustration. 

Bouquet or peacock marblin^ ig produced by drawing the 
double comb through the finished conib marble design, and 
if the double comb is iis^d immediately after the cross 
tracing with the stick, eye marbling is the result. 
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With a little thought it would be easy to iovent other 
fancy designs, but these are better applied to paper, as 
trimmed edges are mi ore beautiful and elfeclive when the 
marbling is of shnpler design . 
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Fig. 47— U^miinet fii' pi33U.'tH."k mnrbUrtfi, 




Fi^H -iji— Ky« maibllnij:. 

Large marble, called ako Turkissh marble, is produesd as 
follows, using the same airangement of colours. Only the 
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first colour is laid on ringwise ; all other colours are scattered 
in snmller drops from brushes. A darker colour is cliosen 
for the last — brown, blue, olive, f^rey — to which is added a 
few more drops of gall and as much spirit of soap {^pirittts 
saponatuB), as sold by tlie druggists. This last colour is 
prepared hi a larger and shallow basin. The largest brush is 
taken with the hand and dipped, shaken out a little, and 
then hghtly knocked on the left hand so as to sprinkle the 
colour. The drops will fall in a dense sho^ver, and^ owning 
to their extra impetus, %vill drive together the preceding 
ones, and yet they will form the principal colour in the 
design. If iti is desired to have veins of white in the design, 
a few drops of gall should be added to a little w^ater in a 
bowd and used as any other colour ; the same applies when 
using white in comb marbling. In a similar manner the 
so-called Kremser style of marbling is produced, but fewer 
colours are then used, generally oüly black atid red, red and 
bh]e, brown and blue, green and red, at the end sprinklmg 
a little of the strong principal colour to which, besides the 
spirit of soap, a drop of pure stone oil — not petroleum — 
from the chemist has been added. As last colour, blue grey 
(black with a little blue), brow^n, or grey is used. 

Becetuly, a sort of paper termed Triehinal marble has 
been veiy prominent on the market. Black and light brown 
or red and light brown or black, red, and light brown, or 
whitret are all sprinkled on with a brush, length (not cross) 
wise drawn through, and then grey with a few drops of 
turpentine (but yery driving) is sprinkled on with a smaU 
brush. The single drops have ragged edges and produce a 
peculiar effect. 

Thin -veined or French marbhug is done upon the same 
ground, though it can also l>e done on a somewhat thinner 
body. The colours^ however, are diluted by 50 % water, 
and, consequently, more gall is added. As a rule, only two 
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colotirs are used ; blue, red ; brown, blue ; brown, green i 
black, red ; black, blue- The first colour is laid on in rings 
^vith a brugh and must be strong enough to spread over two- 
thirds the width of the trough ; the second colour is 
sprinkled over with a little birch broom in drops that spread 
out to the aiae of a half -crown. Lastly, the so-called 
sprinkhng-water is sprinkled over with one dash from the 
large brush as already explained. Sprinkling- water consists 
of two parts water and one part spirit of soap. The small 
yeins must be driven quite close together and the eyes 
made by the sprinkling-water nmst not he larger than a 
small pea. 

It should be observed that for this kind of marbling only 
the darker shade of red is to be taken, as the light carmine 
lake colour sinks and does not give a fine effect. India red ia 
best of all. 

The sprinkled colours are first tested with strips of paper; 
cuttings o£ clean note-paper are saved for this purpose. The 
edges of a book can be marbled only when the hook is level or 
straight, therefore they must he marbled either before round- 
ing or the book already rounded must be levelled by knocking 
it on a stone or metal slab. In all cases the marbling is done 
— both with papers and books— ^ by dipping from one corner 
to the other diagonally opposite, but never deeper than just 
gufiScient to take off the layer of colour. To prevent the 
colour from gettmg between the leaves, the edges are held 
between zinc plates, which must be dried each time after 
using. To make the paper or edges take the colours more 
readily and to prevent any subsequent running off, the edges 
are lightly w^ ashed down w^ith alum Maten This wash is 
made by boiling 100 g. of alum in |^ -litre of water and using 
it solely lor this work. 

The alum solution is laid on with a sponge, with which the 
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edges are washed over. The moisture must have thoroughly 
soaked in, therefore it is necessarj^ to do it 10 minutes hefore 
marbling. 

If, however, the edges have l>ecoine thoroughly dry they 
will take the colours badly. This occurs in from 20 to 30 
minutes, according to the temperature. Marbling can only 
be done in a warm room where the temperature is equable 
and where there is no dust. 

The marbling bath must be of the same temperature as the 
room. The Ijody must be skimtued each time before sprink- 
ling the colours, but the colours must be sprinkled on 
immediately afterwards. 

An excellent treatise on the work of marblinij edges has 
appeared under the title : -Fortschritte der Mannor irk tatst. 
Yon Joseph Half er. William Leo, Stuttgart. 

Gilding edges takes up most time when only occasional 
books are to be done. The fore-edge can be treated either 
flat or round. In every case the book must be placed in the 
press within boards. These boards are narrow strips, about 
§-em. thick and up to 5 cm. in width j they must be of equal 
thickness and bevelled only on long side, ^ ' ' — ^ the 
edge itself must be rounded. 

Many makers send out boards bevelled right from one side 
to the other. This kind is very unsuitable and has many 
disadvantages. The hoards must not be made from wood 
of very open grain, and firs and oaks must not be used. 
The boards are to be somewhat longer than the edge about ' 
to he treated, so that the edge may be as firm and tight as 
possible and at the same time easy to work upon ; two outer 
boards are added to those regularly used, as shown in Figs. 
4Ö and 50. 

The inner boards are quite flush with the book : the latter 
must on no account stand back. The outer boards are 
* The Development of the Art of Marbling, 
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about 3 mm. behind the others ; the book is so placed in the 
press, and here again the book and boards must be exactly- 
level with the press cheeks. The press is then screwed up 
as tight as possible. If the inner boards have not perfectly 
straight edges they must be planed down. 
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Figs. 49 and 50— Arrangement of flat and rounded edges. 



The edges are to be scraped down quite smooth with a 
scraper or, if necessary, with a knife ; the scraper must not 
be sharpened for this purpose as the carpenter sharpens his 
tools, that is, not to a cutting edge but as though it were for 
carving, until a bevel (or turned edge) of about 3 mm. has 
been ground. The edge thus gets a turned edge, with which 
the book is scraped. If it should cease to *' take," the old 
edge is rubbed down with a steel and a new one made by a 
few firm strong rubbings. The edge should be wetted a 
little to prevent its heating. Flat edges are scraped with 
a flat scraper, rounded edges with one suitably rounded. In 
this case the round of the blade must be more decided than 
that of the edges, as it would otherwise be impossible to get 
into all parts of the edges. Scraping with pieces of glass is 
-an antiquated, clumsy method. 

When scraping, the press should lie flat on the table edge, 
the other end being supported by the press-jack. In 
scraping, the blade is held in both hands, scraping away 
from the worker, the scraper sloping forwards. The press 
must be made immovable. Scraping is continued until all 
places have been gone over and the whole is perfectly smooth 
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and even. When this is accompHshed, the edges are thinly 
coated with paste, which is well rubbed in along the sheets 
with a bundle of waste paper until the edges look as if 
burnished. It is advisable to damp the edges before 
scraping, as the blade then takes hold more uniformly. 

Then bolus is mixed with glair as a body colour, laid on 
sparingly, very evenly, and free from streakiness, using a 
thick hair brush for the purpose. Bolus is sold to the trade 
ready prepared under the name **Poliment." Some time 
before using, it should be scraped into a suitable vessel and 
mixed with glair. The latter is prepared by adding the 
white of an egg to J-litre of water and beating to a froth. It 
is then strained through a piece of linen or, better, through 
a filtering paper. 

After the bolus ground has dried (which takes a few 
minutes) the gold is laid on. There are various methods of 
doing this. The surest and quickest way is to lay it on with 
the gilder's tip. 

A row of long badger hairs is glued between two pieces of 
cardboard ; this is drawn a few times over the hair of the 
head, which makes it take the gold easily. Gilders' tips are 
to be had at any colour dealer's. Gold is taken from the 
gold book, laid upon the gold cushion, and cut into suitable 
strips with the gold knife. The gold cushion consists of a 
piece of calf stretched raw side out on a board. Between 
the leather and the board there is placed a pad of cotton 
wool, and over the wool a pad of blotting-paper. The gold 
knife is a thin, pliant, two-edged knife without a sharp edge, 
m fact it is better to blunt the fore-edge from time to time by 
rubbing it on a polished steel. If the knife is too sharp it 
will cut the leather cushion. Taking the gold from the book 
will not be found a very easy task. The top leaf covering 
the gold is turned back, the book with the uncovered leaf of 
gold laid on the cushion, and the book slowly hfted up. The 
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the cushion and : 



be cut yinih 



gold-leaf remains flat i 
the knife its required. If a draught has turned the gold-leaf 
over or ruade it lie unevenlv, it may be righted by lightly 
tapping with the knife on the cushion near the gold ; careful 
breathing on the centre of the leaf will help in more a^'kward 
cases—the rest must be learned by practice. Never attempt 
to take hold of gold-leaf with the fingers ; only the ex- 
perienced workman knows how to carry gold-leaf with a 
finger. 

For gilding the edges the deep red gold is always used, or 
else the so-called orange gold, which is somewhat lighter in 
tone, but never the lemon or green gold* 

For flat gilt edges t)ie gold is cut about 3 mm- wider 
than the book and into as many strips as would make up the 
length of the edge if joined together. 

Before laying on the gold, the bolused edge is brushed 
down with a hard clothes-brxish to remove all haü% dust, &c. 
Glair is now liberally applied with a thick hair brush, laying 
it on separately for each strip. The gold is now lifted from 
the cushion with the gilder's tip so that it very slightly 
projects over the end of the brush and is transferred to the 
wet edges. The tip is brought to within 1 cm. of the surface 
of the edges and with a quick motion the whole surface of 
the gold is at once brought into contact with the glaired 
edges, which will instantly take it up quite greedily. The 
gold slightly overlaps on to the inner boards. In this one 
continues, preparing the edge for each fresh strip and laying 
on each strip so that it slightly overlaps the other until the 
whole length is covered with gold. If the gold should be 
injured in any way, the press must be tilted so as to allow a 
little glair to run under the gold to the spot and then a larger 
piece is laid over the faulty place. When it is seen that all 
parts are completely covered^, the press-Jack is put aside, the 
press is taken by the screws between the beams and raised 
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high overhead so that the gilded part is turned downwards. 
One end is carefully lowered until the glair has run to one 
side and dripped oif* As soon as the greater part of the 
moisture lias been removed, the press is either placed 
upright with the edge to the wall and head downwards or it 
is laid across the table where it will not he disturbed, with 
the head of one screw on the table edge. In- this way the 
moisture mns off quicker, as the %vhole length of the edge 
drains together. When dry, the edges are burnighed, and 
it is in seizing the right moment to do this that the clever 
ünisher shows his skilh The first test is made on the hoards- 
If the gold comes off on scratching the portion on the inner 
board with the finger-nail, the Bdge is still too damp ; i! the 
scratching makes it shine, it will be all right. The experienced 
worker can trace the progress of drying with more certainty 
by breathing on the edges ; the slowness or rapidity with 
which the breath disappears points to the dry or moist state 
of the edges. 

When it is beUeved that the proper degiee of dryness has 
been obtained, the edge is polished with a burnisher. 
A piece of tracing paper which has been waxed on the upper 
side — that is, the side next the burnisher — is laid on the fresh 
edge to protect it from injury. The burnisher is then worked 
crosswise, stroke by stroke, over the paper (through which 
the edge can be observed) the length of the edge ; if it is 
noticed that gold and moisture adhere to the paper near to 
the boards, the work must be laid aside to wait a little longer. 
If, however, the whole process has gone on satisfactorily, 
the edge is gone over with a linen rag and a little beeswax. 
It is not at all better to use a silk rag instead of linen, for it 
happens too easily that tiny threads stick to the gold 
unnoticed and are aftenvards rubbed into the edge. After 
going over the edge with the waxed rag, the bare edges may 
take a greater pressure in burnishing, and if no flaws are 
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now perceptible there need be no hesitation in burnishing 
with very strong pressure. The burnisher must be held 
quite level, the long handle fixed against the shoulder and 
the lower end firmly gripped with both hands just above the 
metal fastening. The fore-edge of the burnisher is not to be 
held parallel to the sheets, but must be at a slight angle ; it 
thus slips better over the paper and there is less danger of 
making rills and furrows, and the polish is obtained more 
rapidly. Flat edges are always burnished crosswise, but at 
the end a broad burnisher may be used for going over the 
edges lengthwise with a few slow, firm strokes, so as to 
ensure a very level surface. 

Quick burnishing must always be avoided; it heats the 
gold, which rubs off under the burnisher, and causes holes 
which can never be remedied. 

As soon as one length has been burnished, the waxed cloth 
must be applied before proceeding further. 

Slight flaws in the gold itself, or due to bubbles in the 
glair, may be put right by touching the faulty places with a 
small brush dipped in rectified spirit and immediately laying 
on a piece of gold ; if the edges had not yet been gone over 
with the waxed rag, it would be sufficient to breathe on the 
place, lay on the gold, and burnish under paper. This need 
only stand a few minutes, as it quickly evaporates, and may 
then be burnished again at once, first with, then without, the 
tracing paper. It must be observed that such faulty places 
must be burnished in the direction of the sheets, never 
crosswise. 

Bounded edges are more difficult to work ; the scrap- 
ing alone being more troublesome. Each piece of gold 
is halved, laying on each time a little beyond the deepest part 
of the round. The press is sd lowered as to give a decided 
slope to the half of the edge to be operated upon. The gold 
is cut to a little more than half width, and only the under 
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side to a little beyond the middle is glaired, which in this 
case must be done very freely. The strips of gold-leaf are 
laid on as before. When one side has been covered with 
gold, the press is turned and the other half of the round 
similarly treated. Care rniist be taken that there is always 
a hberal supply of glair in the depth of the round. To drain 
off the superfluous glair the press is placed so that the glair 
runs off on the long side ; the gold is in consequence better 
taken up in the round. 

Burnishing is here also done under a piece of paper, and 
it is better to work crosswise, first one half to the centre of 
the round and then the other. Only thin books are burnished 
along the edges with a round burnisher. After the round 
edges have been burnished erosswise they are burnished with 
the round burnisher. 

Burnishers are made of agate or of bloodstone ; the latter 
is said to produce a higher polish j but this may be due to 
our being more accustomed to its use. In selecting bur- 
nishers the flat ones should not be too wide and the strongest 
of the curved ones should be taken. 

Top and bottom edges undergo tlie same treatment in 
gilding as the flat fore-edge, except for a few slight necessary 
differences in the method of fixing the book. In the first 
instance, long boards are used instead of the outer boards — 
these protect the book from iujuty. The boards (the short 
sides of cross -hoards are often used instead) are laid exactly 
in the groove at the back, but the outer boards are set back 
so that they are exactly in a line %vith the depth of the round 
edge. If this precaution is neglected, the chances are that 
little ridges will appear in the fore-edge where pressure has 
been applied. Fig. 51 shows the arraogeinent in the press. 

Scraping is done from the back to the fore-edge. As the 
back is not pressed so solid as the rest of the edge, it fre- 
quently happens that it does not get sciaped so smooth . In 
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this ease recourse may be bad to a fine file and fine sand- 
paper, Thß rest undergoes the familiar process. Take care 




Fig:. SI— Top edpre arrang^tid for HrihHnjt;. 

that no glair nins on to tlie fore-edge when applying it or 
when draininfT it oif. It is convenient to place the press 
crosswise on the table so that the fore-edge stands at its 
lower side ; the glair then drains off the whole length of the 
edge more evenly and drains more towards the (ore-edge. 
Many finishers elevate the press, letting it drain towards the 
fore-edge ; there is no danger to the latter if the press is 
tipped forward from the top. On no account mtist the glair 
be allowed to drain towards the back, as this part is verj^ 
open and all the moisture would gather there. 

Besides the method of laying on the gold*leaf with the 
gilder's tip there is another which is specially used in gilding 
hymn-books ; a piece of gau^ie is stretched across a frame, 
passed over the hair, and then the gold for the entire length 
of the edge is at once picked up and laid on . Bound edges 
may be similarly covered by means of a couple of threads or 
horse -hairs stretched on a frame. The threads can be shifted 
to the short sides of the frame ; they are adjusted to the 
width of the edge, allowing for the rounding, and are slightly 
greased by passing over the hair, and thus pick up the strip 
oi gold at the edges. Just before laying on the gold, the 
threads are adjusted so that the gold fits the shape of the 
edge. Then plenty of glair is applied and the gold quickly 
and truly laid on. 

This method is not exactly difiicult, but it is not qnite so 
safe as laying on with a gilder's tip, especially for verj^ large 
edges. 
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The simpleat way of laying on for flat edges is by means of 
strips of paper. This has the advantage of allowing a larger 
number of gold strips being made ready for laying on at one 
time. Select a piece of stiff and not too thin paper, cut into 
strips about the width of the strips of the gold-leaf, draw one 
side of the paper across the hair, and then take up the leaf 
so as to allow it to project a little over the edge of the paper 
strip. Aft^r glairing, strip by strip is laid on. 

For very cheap work it is often necessary to gild edges 
^th alloyed gold. Such edges are not so carefully and 
thoroughly prepared ; in particular, they are not scraped* but 
rubbed down with sand -paper. Blood serura is used 
insteacl of white of egg ; this is prepared by allowing ox- 
blood to stand a few days and then filtering off the clear 
liquid. 

Aluminium is laid on a gelatine solution : one tablet of 
gelatine to ^-litre of water. 

Gilt edges are also frequently tooled or scraped and 
painted. This work comes within the sphere of the art 
binder and cannot he dealt ivith in this book. 

AH other coloured and marbled edges can be burnished in 
the same way as gilt edges. In good work this must always 
be done. 



In small shops headbands are made to this day of striped 
calico, which is cut Into strips of 2 cm. wide right across 
the pattern, and one edge is pasted, round a thin cord. After 
drying, pieces the exact sijse of the back of the book are cut 
off. The back of the book at the head is glued with a not 
too thin glue and the headband glued on so that the pad 
made by the cord lies on top of the edges and thus covers 
the place where book and cover join. 

Woven headbands are now to be had so cheap that it is 
no longer necessary for the binder to make his own. The 
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ding to the width of 
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are only woven on one 

cutting asunder is not necessary. For 
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the book and then 
Bettet kinds in silk 
side, therefore thefl 



headband shears. 

For extra work the headband is hand- 
worked in silk. This work can only be learned by practice, 
although its execution is not difficult ; such books are only 
he ad banded after boarding. 

To make the tilling for the headband, cut into strips pieces 
of vellum which have been pasted together, between which 
a piece of tough, thin pasteboard may be pasted to further 
strengthen. These strips are cut a little less than tbe height 
of the squares and a little longer than the width of the back 
So as to facilitate the work, the strip is at once cun-^ed to the 
rounding of the back* 

Take t%vo silk threads of the kind sold as ** Cordonnet*' silk,, 
each thread of a different colour. Both threads are threaded 
in a sewing needle, the threads taken double, the ends of 
both double threads knotted together. The book is clamped 
in tbe ends of a press and stands slantiug a little outwards. 
The needle is inserted in the back groove of the first sheet at 
the left hand underneath the kettle stitch and the thread 
drawn out to the knots* Thus one thread is always above 
and another below^. Tbe strip of vellum is now placed 
upright on the outside edge of the head, the thread is brought 
over from below, and is stitched from above to below close to 
the head, with the banging needle through the first sheet 
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under the kettle stitch outwards. Bring the same thread 
once more up over the strip, let the needle hatig in the 
hollow of the fore-edge, taking in its stead the other thread 
which takes up the firsts bringing it out underneath the 
%^ellum strip. By this, the first thread is firmly draw^n as a 
chain stitch into the headband now beginning. The second 
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thread is now^ brought upwards but need not again be taken 
through the sheet ; it is taken back under the vellum strip 
once, and at the second time the needles are changed in the 
hollow as the first thread one more takes up the second 
thread and draws it into a chain. Thus the work goes on ; 
after several journeys the thread is once again drawn out 
rough a sheet until both threads are brought out at the 
ler end of the back and pasted down. The first knots 
must also be undone and the ends pasted so that they do not 
show on the back. It is essential that the velluro strips 
should be always firmly and evenly sewn upon the edge, and 
also that every winding of the thread and the chain hes quite 
regular. 

a* 
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It is possible to make a variation by making a few stitches 
with a third thread of another colour in the centre of the 
headband. Any vellum projecting at the ends must be cut 
off flush with the book. 

Some books are given a marker; this is made of silk 
ribbon or of a cheaper kind specially woven for the purpose. 
It is cut long enough to allow of its projecting a little at the 
head and pasted there, and at the same time comfortably 
held by the finger at the corner diagonally opposite. The 
marker is glued on before headbanding. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

Boarding 

The boards may be fastened to the covers in various ways, 
apart from casing, t.c, fixing books in publishers' ready-made 
cases. 

1. Fastening upon bands (ordinary fastening). 

2. Fastening below bands (fastening on a deep groove). 

3. Drawing the bands through the boards (fastening 

with laced bands). 

The boards for the books are nowadays manufactured 
from pulp, excepting in a few districts in Pomerania and 
East Prussia where wood boards are still occasionally made. 
Of these pulp boards the better kinds are called mill-boards ; 
the cheaper are called straw- boards. Leather boards are 
not suitable for books as they invariably wrinkle or cockle. 
The boards may be cut to size before fastening on, or this 
may be done even after the fastening on has been completed. 
The former is generally practised where there is a board- 
cutting machine, but even then further attention is usually 
given to the shaping of the boards in the case of "extra'* 
work. 

The board-cutting machine is a very useful ally, for by the 
aid of quickly adjusted rectangles and parallels a board may 
be cut perfectly true. 

The boards are selected according to the size and thickness 
of the book, marked out, and cut perfectly rectangular. The 
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hoards must slightly project at top and bottom as well as 
fore-edge so as to afford sufficient protection to the hook. 
The margins so projecting are called the squares. Small 
books are allowed a small square, as a matter of course, and 
large books a square correspondingly larger. 




Fig- 54— Board-cnttiug luaeluue. 



Where there is no board-cutting machine, the boards mua 
be cut to size with the knife npoti a cutting- board, using 
a straight edge for the line. 

The knife used is the well-known bookbinders knife^ 
Henckel Bros.' Solingen make is the best. These knives — 
botb in fixed and removable wooden handles — are made of 
"glass hard " steeL If the point is wore aw^ay, a piece about 
^-cm. long is knocked off with a hammer on an iron edge, 
thus making a fresh edge. The cutting- boards must be of 
maple, beech, or pear tree. 
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If it is intended to shape the edges of the board on the 
book, it must he cut about 1 cm. larger each way so as to 
allow for further tdinming. 

Fastening the boards to the book is called *^ boarding," 
This can generally be clone as well with paste as with glue ; 
the former is preferable but necessitates longer pressing and 
dr^ung. Glueing is quicker, but the bands cannot then be 
pressed so evenly into the boards. 

For ordinary fixing on the bands, the insides of the boards 
are pasted to about 3 cm. in width, the bands also pasted, 
and the board laid on, bringing it well up to the groove. If 
it is intended to glue up, the bands are also glued, provided 
they have not already been glued on — a method preferred by 
many experienced hands. The bands must be pasted so 
that they radiate from the back without any tangle ; a morsel 
of paste the si^e of a pea is laid on the band from underneath 
with the folder or point of a knife, the band smoothed down, 
and the thing is done. After glueing-up, the book is pressed 
between boards. If zinc plates are placed under the boards 
whilst pressing, the pasted parts will be pressed quite saiocth 
and shiny. 

For cloth or half -cloth binding a hollow back is fre 
quently glued on. To make the covering material of the 
back more lasting, a back is made up of strong %vrappers or 
some other tough material, which extends over tbe back 
underneath the covei". This backing material must he eut 
4 to 5 cm. wider than the width of the back and about 1 cm. 
longer each way than the book. This strip is pared very 
narrowly along both sides with a sharp knife on the so-called 
paring stone, A second strip — the backing — of the same 
material is cut the same length but exactly the width of the 
back of the book and is glued on to the middle of the wider 
strip. The overlapping parts at the sides are broken in 
towards the middle, close by the inner packing, and the 
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crease well pressed down with the folder. These overlapping 

edges are then turned back again and a rule is laid on the 

packing parallel with the edge but drawn back to the middle 

about 2 to 3 mm, according to the thickness 

Uof the cover. If the movable flaps are now 
again laid over towards the centre and narrow- 
ly creased near the first fold over the rule, a 
second parallel fold is obtained which allows 
bttck.^ *^ tti6 book to open much better. The hack in 
section appeal's as illustrated in Fig. 55 after 
the middle part of the packing has undergone the necessaiy 
rounding. 

Eouuding can be done either by rubbing the middle part 

round with a proper wooden tool in a rounding board having 

several hollows of various degrees of convexity» or by drawing 

the back with a rocking motion under a 

C"^^^"^"^^ broad folder. Such a made-iip back must 
V fit perfectly true to the groove and on the 
Fig. &(!— Hiiai'tieci back, Thig is the hollow hack. Before 
fastening it to the book, the latter must 
have a piece of stout paper pasted over the back ; good 
packing-paper is the best. Newspapers and loose adver* 
tisements out of magazines are not at all satisfactory and 
must not be used. The book is glued and the paper laid on 
and glued. In doing a large batch the books may he pasted 
in the press and the paper pasted on. 

Many experts glue the hollow backs on and use paste for 
the board. Very frequently the glue comes through and 
spoils the end papers. It; is better to raise the flaps of the 
back, paste the tear off of the end paper, paste the bands 
on to it, and the loose flaps as well, and then paste this on 
the outside and set the board on it. The latter must be 
set back a little further in this case so that the book moves 
freely in the joint* The back, therefore» is a hollow arch 
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stretch in g over the book from groove to groove, the loose 
flaps of the packing adhering het^veen book and board. The 
book is pressed until thorouglily dry — best between zinc 
plates. 

For shaping boarded books an edge rule ia ^ 

used. This is a thin iron rule not rauch tjg. sy^sectkni 
longer than the width of the book. On the "^ ^'^^^ ™*^ 
long edge an iron pin about the width of the edge is soldered. 
This tool is inserted between book and board so that the 
iron pin lies close to the edge of the book ; if the board Is 
trimmed along this it w^ill leave the board exactly as much 
larger than the book as is the width of the rule. 

Knives or points must be well grasped in cutting boards. 
The edge must be clean and e^^uare* 

If the boarded book ha§ a hollow back, first one end is 
shaped and the projecting back is neatly cut clean and 
straight to the other board with the shears, and then the 
other end is shaped. 

Boards are fixed on a deep groove by pasting them on the 
outside to a width of about 3 cm., placing them direct on 
the hook, backing them lirmly into the groove^ and then 
pasting the bands very smoothly upon the boards. A folded 
piece of waste paper is placed on the pasted part, a piece of 
zinc plate over it, and the book then pressed. The double 
leaf is used to prevent any sticking to the zinc plate, which 
bands are particularly liable to do if the plates had not been 
properly cleaned after previous use. 

Boards to be fastened into a deep groo%^e must he lined 
with waste paper ; this is done with paste, When packing, 
a narrow^ strip of paper must be brought over the inner edge 
of the board in the groove to the outside, so that the cut 
edge of the board is covered and does not strain or swelL 

This is also done when boarding, as follows : — 

At the present time, all good half or whole leather bindings 
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have the boards laced through in good shops. At the outset 
the bands must be left with longer ends for this — 5 cm. at 
least on each side. A parallel line Is marked on the board 
along the back about 6 to 8 mm. from the groove. The 
board is fitted on the book juat as was done when fixing in 
the groove, and exactly opposite each hand a point is made 
on the marked lines. Tlie hoard is then removed and at the 
points marked is pierced slanting inwards — about half right 
angl&^with a pointed awL The board is turned^ and side- 
ways, near every first hole, a second hole is made w^hich 
likewise takes a slanting direction to the board. The bands 
are drawn through these holes, and to be able to do this the 
bands must be well pasted and twisted to a point ] cutting 
off the extreme ends of the bands will facilitate the drawing 
through. To draw the banda quite firm and tight the hoards 
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Fig. 08— Engllah style tuf ]»(riny; bnardfl. 



stood upright in the groove, the bands drawn through as 
Mght as possible, and in this position — that is, with the 
boards half open — they are knocked down with a hammer 
lipon a firm bed. The principal thing to be observed is that 
the bands are pasted fast in the holes, but where they are 
seen they are knocked down quite flat. The boards are now 
slowly closed, the ends of the hands projecting at the outside 
are cut off short, and the book pressed, using zine plates 
inside and out. 

The French method of lacing is not much practised in 
other countries; it is somewhat more roundabout, apd is done 
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before cutting — immediately after glueing up. The boards 
are each shifted to right or left for cutting and cut together. 
By so doing, the edges always correspond exactly to the 
back groove. 

For every band there are three holes bored forming a 
triangle. The awl holes are directed towards the middle of 
this triangle. The band must describe this 
course. The end is pushed under the piece of 
the band seen on the inside of the board, the 
bands drawn tight, with board standing upright 
as before described, also well knocked down in 
the same way, and the end cut off just beyond 
the piece under which it is drawn. The book is then pressed 
between zinc plates. 
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THE COVEK. 



FoBMERLY only one way of making the cover was known, 
and that was the gi'adual making of it on the book itself. 
This has been considerably changed of late owing to the 
production of immense quantities for publishers' require- 
ments. Book and cover are now in many cases made 
separately, the former being afterwards glued into its cover 
or ** cased.'* 

The publisher's case is nowadays a necessary evil, without 
which we cannot get along and which we have got to take 
into account. In spite of it, bindings are still being pro- 
duced in the old approved way, particularly in small 
establishments and in high-class shops. Before we proceed 
with the preparation of the cover after the trimming, we 
must know how it is intended to treat the book. In the 
preceding chapter we have learned the methods of boarding, 
and this now leads to the methods of covering. Previous to 
that, however, we would like to give a plan showing the 
various ways of treating the volumes under consideration, 
and then the chapter on the covers may be given (see plan 
on page 94). 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Matqxg the Cover. 



LHE boards for making the covers are cut the required size 
exactly as when cutting for glueing ; a packing of thin card- 
board or thin wrappers is cut for the back. The width of 
the back from first to last sheet is carefully measured by 
laying across it a strip of paper, the dividers are adjusted to 
the measure, and this is transferred to the wrapping paper. 
The packing is cut to suit the boards in height. When cloth 
only is used for the cover, the cloth is cut 2 to 2^ cm. longer 
and about 4 cm. wider than the packing. The width of the 
back depends upon the question of cost or other con- 
sideration. In whole-cloth bindings the cloth is, of course, 
cut in one piece and 1 to 1^ cm. larger ail round than the 
boards and hack taken together. Glue is always used for 
cloth. As piles of pieces of cloth shift about in glueing, a 
touch of glue is given to two corners of the pile and left to 
dry a little. Thetse corners hold the pieces of cloth in 
position whilst being glued and prevent the edges from 
being smeared. In glueing cloth it must be seen that the 
glue is well rubbed into the grain or artificial indentations. 

For covers which have only the back made, the packing is 
laid upon the middle of the glued cloth and the boards 
hinged on right and left at side of it, leaving, however, as 
much space between as is required by the joint and the 
thickness of the boards* As a rule, the space required will 
be as much as the thickness of the board. In making 
leather backs one allows a little more. 
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The cloth back is at once turned in at head and tail after 
the boards have been laid on, and the cover rubbed down in 
the groove with the folder. 

Turning-in is done by pushing the side to be operated on 
a little over the edge of the table, and with the thumbs the 
cover is pressed over the edges of the boards with a sliding 
motion, whilst the forefingers hold the cover underneath. 

Whole-cloth bindings are turned in in the same way, but 
in this case the corners must be first cut off obliquely as 
shown in the illustration. 



Fig. 60— Corners cut for turning in. 

The cloth is cut off at the corners so close that only as 
much as the thickness of the board remains. Thick boards 
have therefore more cloth left at the corners than thin ones. 



Fig. 61- -Corners: Right and wrong. 



The top and bottom "edges must be turned in before the 
fore-edge. At the corners, the cloth is nipped a little with the 
folder, without, however, making an oblique fold ; there 
should rather be a hollow round turnover remaining which 
is only drawn on with the fore-edge, then from the corner 
slanting to the board. 
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The edges must always be turned in quite sharp ; there 
must never be a hollow place on the edge of the board. On 
the other hand, it looks bad if the edges have been much 
rubbed down with the folder, at least with cloth ; it is 
different with leather. 

The turned-in cover is turned and the front side well 
rubbed dow^n under paper with the folder. When cloth has 
once been glued it must not be allowed to lie long as it rolls 
up and sticks together, which renders it practically 
unworkable. 

The finished covers are laid between pasteboards to dry ; 
only when the drying has to be done in a hurry may they 
be hung on stretched cords. The latest in this work is a 
case machine w^hieh turns out 550 cases per hour. 

When leather ia used, it must first bo pared, that is to say, 
the parts to be turned in wehere it is too thick in the joint 
must be gradually thinned. 

The paring knife, of which there are various kinds, is used 
for this work. The best known and the most generally 
used are the Offenbach and the Berlin, both verv much alike 




F]R. 62— Paring with Offeulwit-h or Berlin ktiife. 



except for a slight difference in the edge, 
paring knife is made after the French pattern. 



The quickest 
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This knife is called a "fcuru sting'* knife because of the 
manner of using it, in contradistinction to those generally 
used with a cutting motion ; but even these a skilful worker 
will be able to use with a thrusting motion. The under side fl 
of the paring knife is covered with leather* 

A lithographic stoue or piece of marble will serve as a bed 
upon which to pare the leatlier. The stone is set in a frame 
under which there is a bar to hold it against the edge of the m 
table so tbafc it does not work backwardä w^hilst in use. All H 
edges are rounded off and the surface is ground and polished. 

Ability in paring does not entirely depend upon the skilful 
use of the knife but also upon the way the left hand 
manipulates the leather and upon a thorough knowledge of 
the nature of the leather. It should not be forgotten that ^ 
the latter has a grain, though very few bookbinders pay any ■ 
heed to this* With many leathers it is a very difficult 
matter to pare against the grain, especially pig-skin and cow- 
hide. One may generally take it that a leather pares best H 
in the direction in which it stretches least. The grain runs 
from the back to the sides. The Offenbach knife is narrower 
and ground more to a square point than the Berlin knife, 
the edge of which forms a sort of half right-angle to the m 
blade. See manner of holding the knife in Fig. 62. ■ 

Quick working is an- advantage of the Offenbach knife, 
which is due to the fact that less attention need be given to 
holding the leather on the stone j and paring proceeds from 
left to right, the left hand at the same time helping to push 
the knife. The Berlin make pares from right to left \ here 
the blade is held almost parallel to the edge of the leather, 
the point of the knife inclining to the leather; with the other fl 
the edge is cut over slantingly with the point outwards, ™ 

To use the French knife requires more practice ; the 
cutting edge is almost at right angles to the knife, and, 
be sides I the method of holding it is somew^hat unusual, For 
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paring all thick leathers or large surfaces it surpasses all 
other makes in execution» To make the leather more 
workable for paring it is previously manipulated, that is to 
say, it is turned fle^h side outwards aud rolled to and fro, 
whilst firm pressure is applied with the second and third 
fingers of the right hand, thus making it pliable. 




fig. es— Paring with FreiK'li knife. 



In an ordinary bindery thin or split leathers are mostly 
used ■ these do not require very much paring, which is only 
necessary for pig- skin and the finest moroccos. The latter 
leather is narrowly pared about 2 to 3 mm. wide along the 
edge for half as well as for whole bindings. Only the hack 
is pared the whole width, therefore 1 to 1^ cm. has to be 
nicely giadated. Broken places, inequalities of t!ie edge, 
or even holes to be filled in, greatly add to the difficulty 
of the work. 

In the thicker skins also — thick places often occur in the 
otherwise thin skins — the joint must he thinned down. The 
packing is laid upon the wrong side of the leather and its 
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po&ition marked out with the folder. The leather is pared 
about 1 cm. in width along this line, that is to say, it is 
pared bo that ^-cm. right and left along the mark the 
thickness of the leather is reduced. 

As a rule, first-class books are not provided with a cover 
made in advance, and even those described by publishers as 
"super extra*' do not rise above morocco goat. 

We have to do with the following leathers w-hich &r& 
mostly used for the publishers' bindings : Goat-skin (of 
oriental hybrid sheep), morocco goat, sheep- skin (unsplit 
sheep-skin), and split sheep-skin [or so-called skivers] . 
There is another goatskin, not Levanted, sold and used under 
the name ** bastard " leather. " Levanting" means to imitate 
by pressing the grain natural to the skins from the Levant. 
Most kinds of our leather receive their grain by such 
process. 

For whole- leather bindings a narrow margin is pared dovm. 
all round the edges, the turn- in at the back is pared just as 
much as is necessary, and also at the corners* The leather 
corners are cut slantwnse at the outset, and the paring is done 
so that the thinning begins exactly at the edge of the board. 

In leather bindings the board, as well as the back packing, 
is glued on, rubbed down, and the edges then pasted and 
turned in, the leather is rubbed down sharply in the joint, 
the back, and on the edges ] but a folder must never be used 
on the leather covering the board itself. 

It frequently happens that the hoard is finished off with 
round corners ; in this case, the method of turning in cloth 
as w^ell as leather is slightly different. The two neighbour- 
ing edges are turned in. The leather or otlier material is cut 
off not quite so close as for square corners, and the material 
is drawn very smoothly and neatly over the edges in little 
folds, using a pointed folder for the work. 

Books not wholly covered with cloth or leather get corners 
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oi the same material as is used for the back. Cloth corners 
are not cut singly, but a strip of material long enough for the 
required number of corners is glued and then cut with the 



ßbearg into pieces of this shape 
placing them on 



or, better, 
the boards 




in such a way that the material projects a 
little over the corner of the board. First of all, the lappets 
of the top and bottom edges are turned in, the corners 
nippe<i in the manner shown, and then the lappets of the 
fore-edge are also turned in. Leather corners 
are treated in the eame way, but these are 
cut from waste pieces according to the zinc 
stencil plate kept for the purpose, and then 
pared down. * 

Glue is used for fixing on cloth corners, 
but strong paste is always used for leather. All edges and 
corners are well nibbed down with the folder and left smooth 
and sharp, but, on the other hand, the grain on the board 
aide must be left uninjured. Insufficient paring of the 
corners or using only the fingers for turning-in causes very 
thick edges ; such work is out of date and would not be 
done by any thoughtful workman. 

Books bound in half- cloth or half-leather have the sides 
covered with paper ; the latter often with cloth, ^^hen 
cloth sides are used, the material must always harmonize with 
the back both in regard to colour and 
texture. On each aide to be turned in the 
paper is cut 1 to 1^ cm. larger than the 
surface of the board to be covered. The 
paper is cut along the back with the knife 
and rule. The coiners are turned down in 
half right-angles according to the size of 
the cloth or leather corners and somewhat 
smaller than these, and cut off wüth the shears as shown in 
the illustration, using the fold as a guide. 
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In ordinary work with very small comers, especially in 
large quantities, the comers may simply be cut off diagonally, 
and if there are many covers they are knocked 
up and the cutting is done with knife and rule 
or with the machine. 

As a trade ai-ticle for the publishers, the 
finished cover is lined with paper on the 
inside, both for the sake of improved 
appearance and to prevent the drawing outwards. For 
every board a sheet of paper is cut about ^-cm. smaller than 
the board and pasted on. The covers are placed between 
boards to dry. 

Covers are generally decorated in some way ; as a rule by 
means of the blocking press. Where they get any hand 
tooling, it is always done on the book when bound, for which 
no case is made in advance. Simple gold lines along the 
back and corners of the cover are excepted ; such work is 
known as ** filleting." 
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WOBK WITH THE Bl^OCKIKG PhEÖS. 



We make a distinction between gold toolincr and blind tooling. 
The lattei" is simply an impression on the leather or other 
material without the use of gold, whilst the other is an 
impression upon a specially prepa-red leather or other surface, 
using gold leaf. 

Skill in blocking depends first of all upon a tasteful and 
suitable selection and arrangement of the engraved blocks 
and letters necessary for the decoration and inscription. 

The blocks, Ac, are to be had ready made from the 
engravers in properly arranged sets; but still it is essential 
that the finisher should possess certain artistic taste and 
feeling, especially in making up the lettering. It must be 
borne in mind that in an inscription or title the principal 
part (word or line) must be distinguished by larger or heavier 
type ; furthermore, two lines of equal length must never 
appear in an inscription. Short words (the, and, for, ttc) 
worked into an inscription as separate lines add considerably 
to its appearance. See pp. 148 to 153 for w^hat is said on 
the arrangement of the title in hand lettering. The same 
applies to the arrangement of all lettering. 

The blocks and letters are always fixed to the upper part 
of the presB^^the platen. 

To enable alterations to be made quickly or to secure 
pieces which may have slipped, there is a draw -out plate 
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made in all modern blocking presses. The engraved blocks 
are not affixed to this plate with glue but with cobblers' was. 
The following is a practical way of managing the ornamental 
blocks : On a thin but very strong board about the si^e of 
the article to be blocked, the blocks are arranged with the 
backs uppermost, the engraved face being nest to the board. 
This board is fixed with wax exactly in the centre of the 
lower part of the press — the table. By '' exactly in tbe 
centre*' it is to be understood that the centre of the various 
blocks brought together lies on or near the centre of the 
draw-out plate* If there are more and heavier blocks üxed 
to the upper than to the lower side of the plate, the latter 
must be lowered a little — in a word^ the plate must be bo 
adjusted that all parts receive equal pressure. It is only by 
making a few trials that one can learn exactly what is right. 

The press should be wanned by this time, and it is well 
to slide in tbe table uith the blocks adjusted upon it, and to 
let it remain under light pressure until plate and table are 
warmed throughout and no trace of moisture may be seen on 
either. Now put a little wax on each block, lay over them 
a piece of stout wrapping paper, cardboard, or similar stuff, 
push in and press gently ; the wrapper also may he waxed* 
After about five minutes, open the press to^see whether all 
parts have stuck. Until this takes place the press must 
remain closed. If, however, all pieces are sticking fast* 
draw out the table and examine the imprint of each particular 
part to see whether the pressure is equal ; if this is not so, 
it remains to be seen whether such inequality is due to a 
faulty fixing of the plate and, if necessary, to rectify it; 
otherwise, pieces of paper must be made up into a suitable 
packing and laid upon the back of the blocks until all 
inequalities are removed and an even impression is obtained. 

This done, the back of the set-up blocks, or the wrappers 
affixed thereto, is waxed at as many places as required, or 
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rather äs far as the set-up blocks eaitend» the plate pushed in, 
and the press closed utitiil the set-up blocks adhere to the 
upper plate. The lighter this first impression is made, the 
easier it will be to detect any inequality on the table (or 
matrix) and to set it right by backing up with papei*. 




Fig» €4— Blui-kin|;r pifHs. 

Before proceeding further, a few words must be said about 
the construction of our modern blocking presses. For 
modern blocking we use knee- lever presses, w^hilst balances 
are now no longer used. 

On the upper part there is a sliding plate — the so-called 
platen — w^hich draws out on prismatic rails. 
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A second plate works on hinges at the side of the shding 
(or dravv-out) plate and can be pulled out fco the left. This 
plate is need principally for colour blocking^ — the other plate 
for gold. 

Blocking can be done in gold and colour immediately after 
each other, and if the plate is in duplicate, four impressions 
can be made in succession without having to take off and 
change the plate. 

In the upper plate there are round boriogs for the gas 
burner's or hot irons used for heating the press ] the latter 
are out of date and d^ not produce a steady temperature. 

It now remains to insert the article to be blocked in the 
press so that it will be blocked exactly on the spot required. 

There are several ways of attaining this object, which are 
adopted according to the kind of work in hand. The surest 
way is to mark the place by pins. 

Two large drawing pins a^re pasted upon pieces of card- 
hoard, a second piece of board is placed over each one so 
that the head is embedded between the two pieces bnt 
leaving the points free* The gauges thus made are fixed 
with wax at convenient places, best on the middle line above 
and below the table but m such a way that they themselves 
are not touched by the plate. To prevent their falling off, 
a larger piece of cloth is pasted over them, aKvays leaving 
the points visible. The surest preventive against falling off 
is to have screw- on gauges. A strip of metal having a slit 
in the middle can be screwed tightly to the table by means of 
a screw passed through the slit. At the end a steel point 
about |-cm. long is riveted on. With this gauge the points 
can he adjusted to any position on the table as required. 

All work not turned-in which requires repeat blocking, and 
all such as requires blocking in more ihan one colour, is 
'* pinned on." On the other hand, covers which are finished 
after being once blocked on back or side which require no 
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second impression may be adjusted witb the angle gauge or 
blocks. Many make use of both at the same time. Such 
covers then have been tm'ned in all round when being 
worked, whUst '*piii^i*^g on" requires that the covers should 
not have been turned in. 

The practical bookbinder who has to deal with tumed-in 
covers frequently gets over the difficulty by making two 
incisions about 2 cm. apart with the knife upon the turned-in 
edge at the place where it should be pinned on, aud opening 
out the material at the incisions, thus making a loose margin 
for pinning on. 

For pinning on covers as well as hacks, a template is cut 
from wrappers or thin board, which is adjusted on the cover 
and the register holes made with an awl. When pinning -on 
has to be done for blocking %vhich has to be repeated very 
many times, the register points are strengthened behind with 
stilT paper to prevent them from breaking or tearing away 
and thus becoming inaccurate. 

To enable the most various 
widths of backs to be quickly 
inserted and to supply a sub- 
stitute lor the thick layers of 
card board pack i n g w h ich 
make a fine impression im- 
possible, a special contrivance 
with metal pads has been 
made. This is shown in the 
sketch herewith* 

Mention has already been 
made of the table (or matrix). 

This is a bed of stout boards which is intended to serve the 
double purpose of saving the blocks when blocking thin 
articles (backs of covers, &c,) aud also for strengthening and 
equalising the resistance from below when working on 
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heavier articles. Faults arising during working, such as 
insufficient adhesion of the gold (and an increased pressure) 
may be set right by pasting on pieces of paper to the matrix 
or table* 

The matrices consist of strong but thin material ; the best 
is wrappers or ihe thinnest; board. After use they are kept 
for subsequent repetitious of the same or for other work. 

The lettering must always be set np fresh for each job, 
whilst the ornaniental pieces may be arranged on the tables 
or matrices at hand alter the existing original impression. 

Settiug the type is a special art and calls for considerable 
taste and skill ; the letters very easily slip out of the type- 
holder, especially where very small type is used, unless special 
precautions are taken to prevent this. Here we will pass 
over the most important point in the arrangement of the 
types and refer to the paragraph dealing with "Lettering" 
under ** Hand- tooling"; what holds good there always holds 
good here- 

Letteriug is always set upon special pieces of board and 
afterwards encased in a type-holder, as it demands much more 
attention and subsequent correction. These boards should 
hkewise be m rappers of the same thickness as those used at 
the same time for the ornaments. For fixing, cobblers* wax 
is Hkewise used. The favourite method frequently adopted 
of using glue coated with paste is not to be reconmieiided, 
because tlie letters do not admit of proper setting upon this 
gelatinous mass. Not only do the Ihies of letters require to 
be kept right by means of a strip of metal or metal line, they 
must be carefully adjusted after taking a light impression, 
especially when using a very small type. The first pull 
must be under so hght a pressure that on a soft paper eveiy- 
thing is distinctly visible. The lines are arranged from this 
proof, whilst each single letter is carefully checked. Where 
letters do not show up properly they must be backed up with 
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paper of sui table thickness on the board until all uneven ness 
disappears. The lighter the pressure applied the easier it 
will be to make corrections. Letters heavily pressed at the 
outset can seldom be properly rectified afterwards. 

In large editions it does happen , in spite of all precautions, 
that single letters work loose and fall out ; this may damage 
parts of the plate as well as valuable covers, and one there- 
fore tries to guard against it. Borne take narrow^ strips of 
oloth and paste one round each line of type, others pour 
liquid glue between the lines which, when thoroughly diy 
and hard, is a very sure means of preventing the falhng out 
of any piece of type. 

When everything is in order, the type is likewise inserted : 
various parts of the back of the board are well waxed and 
the table is then pushed in and the press closed tight* It 
remains closed until all parts are thoroughly dry, for it is 
only then that we may feel assured that no parts can fall 
out. The drying may be hastened by opening the press 
about a quarter of an hour later and drawing out the plate, 
likewise the table, and now* allovving plate and table to dry 
by exposure. If any parts of the plate should lift, wax must 
again be applied and once more pressed. 

When the plates and press are got into working order, and 
the hacks or covers have received their register marks by 
means of the template, the blocking may be commenced. The 
table is drawn out, a piece of w^ork pushed in to the register, 
and the press closed. It is necessary that the press should 
have been previously regulated to the thickness of the article 
being blocked, and to begin with a light pressure at first, as 
heavier pressure can be applied afterwards if required* Cloth 
requires sharper pressure than leather. Large heavy covers 
are always blocked with the press quite closed, whilst small 
things like single titles, hat linings, tles^ ttc*, are finished 
with only a short pull of the lever. The correct regulation 
of the pressure rests with the worker. 
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We disfci aguish between blocking in blind, gold, colour^,| 
and relief. Blocking in blind, both on leather and cloth, ' 
should not be attempted upon articles which ha%^e become 
verj dry. A good plan is to store them in a cellar the night 
before and to bring out only as many as can be tinished in ■ 
the next balf-hour's work. Blocking in blind can only be^ 
done on matt or grained material, as its effect is nil upon a 
smooth polished surface. 

The finish can be considerably heightened in special d^a»aes 
by going over the impression with a brush and white of egg 
after the first blocking and then again pressing under less 
heal. Calf leather, and undressed calf in particular , receives 
its splendid brown colour by being previously damped with 
boiled or distilled water to which a little spirit has been 
added. The impression on a damped ground is first madafl 
somewhat warmer and afterwards repeated when the press 
has cooled a little^ occasionally wiping the blocks with a 
waxed cloth. The impression must in all cases be even infl 
colour and liave a high finish ; if this is not so^ the lighter 
places nnist be once more damped with a smatl brush and 
again impressed. ■ 

Articles to be blocked in gold must he prepared with some 
substance to which the gold will adhere. The finisher uses 
a fluid or dry adhesive according to the material he is working 
upon. Of liquid sizes, diluted white of egg or, in some cases, 
dissolved gelatine or blood serum is used almost exclusively. 
These liquids, which are applied with a sponge oFi for line 
work, with a brush, are called the '"ground" or "Eizmg,** 
Of dry adhesives, we know only the gilding powder, which 
consists of resin with now and then an addition of dried 
white of egg. The other powders used by the finisher are 
rice flour or potato flour ; these are not used as adhesives 
but to prevent the gold sticking at places where it is not 
wanted. 
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Leather and cloth are sized with white of egg ; si!k and 
other woven materials are finished without special sizing^ 
and also surfaced papers and cardboard goods, as they are 
treated with finisher ä' powder, a wet preparation being 
unsuitable. 

Size for blocking is thinner than for hand finiabing, and 
when it has to be washed over the whole of a cloth cover it 
is still further diluted. Glair for brushing over an impression 
consists of one part white of egg and one part vinegar ; to 
röirery ^ -litre 1 g. of powdered borax is added, the whole 
beaten to a froth aud filtered. For coating-over, take one 
part white of egg, tw^o parts water, and to every ^-litre add 
10 drops of glycerine and I g. borax. If a larger quantity of 
glair is required for coating over, it may be thinned with 
water or vinegar ; but size made with vinegar must not be 
applied to fancy coloured cloths* 

Gilding powder may be yellow or white, the latter kind is 
rougher and ia suitable for silk stuffs and also where blocking 
has to be done over colour on cloth. Yellow powder is 
softer and is apt to clog the Jiner cut tools ; it is more 
suitable for the preparation of paper de luxe, for blocking 
surface and ehromo papers, aud for photo cases. 

Gilding powder is sprinkled by means of a box which hae 
a double layer of fine gauze instead of a bottom. By tapping 
upon the box a fine shower of powder is dusted on to the 
surface to be gilded. 

Glair is made in the workshop ; the powder is bought 
ready prepared — to make it would take too much time. 

For blocking in alloyed metals, gelatine size is used, as it is 
a powerful adhesive. A tablet of gelatine is soaked in 
J-litre of water overnight and next morning ia dissolved in 
the hath. Gelatine is used to cover the whole surfaces and 
ia laid on when lukew^arm. Blood serum serves the same 
purpose. Ox blood is allowed to coagulate, and the hardened 
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mass thus produced m placed over a clotk strainer, or hair 
sieve, and the liquid alhuiiien allowed to drain from it ; the 
process is hastened by cutting the caked blood into sniaU 
pieces. Only the clear liquid which is strained off is to be 
used — a pinch of borax will Diake it keep longer* 

For finishing bindings, real gold4eaf — orange tint— is 
used almost exclusively. the cheaper green gold being used 
only for sample cases and school books. Alloyed metal and 
aluminium (this is now commonly used instead of the quickly 
oxydizing silver) are used almost solely in the manufacture 
of papers de luxe and for placards. 

Pure gold-leaf is always laid on the sized cover after the 
surface to be blocked has been lightly gone over with a ball 
of oiled cotton wool, or a slightly greased rag. This must 
never be done to such a degree as to cause grease spots. 
Calf must not be thus treated w^Jth grease, but if the gold is 
not likely to stick at certain places, the first impression may 
be picked out with a brush slightly oiled so as to make 
the leaf adhere. Dark polished calf will, hoVeyer, stand 
a little oiL 

Fine leathers are first stamped and the impression is gone 
over with a brush, then the gold is laid on and again 
impressed. The gold is lifted from the cushion with a 
gilder*s tip or a pad of cotton wool and transferred to the 
cover. The gilder's tips consist o! square pieces of card- 
board a little smaller than the piece of gold to be used, to 
the under side of which is pasted a piece of cloth, A handle 
of cardboard or a button is pasted on top for convenience of 
holding. 

Draw this tip lightly over the hair, press it on the gold, 
which will hghtly adhere to it, and then transfer the gold to 
the sm'face to be staanped, where it is pressed down with 
cotton wool, which should he surgical wool, as that kind is 
free from knots. Many prefer a tuft of cotton wool rolled 
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to a haody size, this is likewise drawn over the hair, and 
the rest done as before. 

When gilding powder is used, the gold muiit not be laid on 
w^ith the pad. The gold mnst be placed on the powder by 
hand only, a task caUing for considerable adroitness. The 
gold is taken up with the gold -knife, aided by a moistened 
finger-tip taking a corner, passed over the surface with the 
knife, brought to the required position with the hanging 

»corner, and now the knife is taken away flat sideways. The 
gold must lie quite even on the powdered surface. Any 
subsequent shifting of the gold is entirely out of the question , 
because the layer of powder would he disturbed and might 
not hold in places. 

To know exactly %vhat degree of heat should be applied 
requires special study, and the pity is that fixed rules cannot 
^■be given — one day a black morocco goat -skin may stand a 
great heat, whilst on another day the same heat applied to 
similar stuff might burn it up. Cloth is always the same, 
calf leather papers, skytogen, &c., are much more difficult. 
On tlie whole, the following rules may be observed : — 



Cloth ... white of egg (or glair) . 


. medium heat 


Sheep-skin... „ 
Goat-skin .., „ 


. slight heat 
, medium heat 


Morocco ,,. ,, 


. medium heat 


Silk .,. white gilding powder . 
Surface 


. short hot pressure 


papers and 

cardboards , . . yellow , , , > 


. short medium 




pressure 


Calf .., glair ... 

Yarnished paper 


. hot (light leathers 
somewhat less 
heat) 

*, little heat 



The latter contains sufficient adhesive matter in the colour 
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without using any other size, even for alloyed gold, but the 
covers must, hov%*ever, be slightly nioist. For this purpose 
they are left overnight in a clauip cellar or placed between 
slightly damped boards. ■ 

We have already spoken of the matrix. Where silk or ^ 
other thin woven materials are to be blocked, a firm hard 
board must be laid on the table and frequently changed» 
otherwise the impression wiU be defective. For ribbons for 
wreaths, &c.» a suitable piece of paper which bad been 
damped some time before should be laid underneath. 

Although relief blocking upon bindings seems to be out of 
favour, there are numerous styles of imitation relief practised 
nowadays, especially in imitation of cut leather or wrought 
metal. This work necessitates the matrix or table being 
prepared with great care, as it must be the countei'part of 
the plate. For this purpose an impression is iiryt made upon 
a Stout cardboard, which is fixed firmly enough on the bed to 
prevent its shifting, the block being afl&xed to the platen. 
Upon this first cardboard are laid the raised parts according 
to the heighfc required, hkewise cut out of stout cardboard^ 
continuing to place a layer upon the other until a true ■ 
negative of the block is obtained. Small and slightly raised 
ornamentation is not specially underlaid, using instead a 
piece of stout board well smeared with cobblers' wax, which, ■ 
after standing awhile under the plate in the closed press, will 
make a very exact and firm base. Matrices made up of 
several layers of cardboard pasted on top of each other are ■ 
also, when finished, covered with a piece of pasted packing ■ 
paper and then pressed. This leaf pre%*ents single pieces 
fi'om working loose and sticking to the block. 

For relief stamping, leather or cloth is stretched upon thin 
wrappers. The guide points must be made a little further 
apart on account of the maierial shrinking slightly uader 
relief stamping. 
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Colour bloeking, which has gained such unexpected 
popularity, gives the finisher no little trouble. As blind 
blocking is done by the press, so also may colour blocking be 
done if the blocks are coloured with the bnlliant colours 
specially prepared for printing. A colour roller, made by 
moulding English roller composition on a wooden pin, is 
used for colouring the blocks. The worker himself may cast 
these rollers in a weli*greased mould. The roller composition 
is dissolved in water, and after being poured into the mould 
is allowed to stand a few hours to cool. The colour blocker 
keeps about three rollers ready , of whicl^ one is used for light 
colours, another for middle tones, and the third solely for 
black. The rollers are either fixed in a fork 
with two handles or an axle goes through 
the wooden pin which is bound in leather at 
each end w^herein the axle revolves in the 
hollow- of the hand. 

The rollers spread the colour upon a stone 
of suit ab ize. The colour should be laid 
on the rollers— not on the stone— not too thickly ^ and then 
evenly distributed on the stone by bringing the roller over it 
backwards and forwards. Both stone and roller ninst ahvays 
be cleaned after use ; perfect cleanliness must be carefully 
observed throughout. The stone is cleaned with petroleum^ 
the remaining colour is removed from the roller by passing 
it several times over a sheet of glass, rubbing it down with 
petroleum before again using it so as to remove any particle 
of dust adhering. 

In order that the colours may appear as bright as possible, 
a httle varnish is added to them, which in every case must 
be of a kind to suit the particular colour* Dammar varnish 
is suitable for light colours, and for darker coloui*s arober 
Tarnish. Where great brilliancy is required, Venetian 
turpentine is added ; hut this lengthens the time required 
for drying if a little too much is added. i'^- 
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In every case, however, a little siccative must be added 
to every colour; a few drops materieilly quicken the drying. 

Colour blocking can only be done when the blocks have 
been secured to the plate, as this must be opened each time 
it is coloured. 

The simplest colour-printing is where one coloor appears 
between the impression in gold, and in this case it is 
generally done by first making tlie impression in gold and 
then in colour. 

In more complex work several colours are to be used ; at 
the present time the work is frequently produced requiring 
colours side by side and superimposed » together with gold, 
bronze, and aluminium. 

The process is in each case as follows : From the block 
supplied by the engraver an impression is made which forms 
a matrix. It is best to select a piece of hoard exactly the 
size of the covers to be printed and at the two places to be 
taken by the guide points pieces of vellum are firmly pasted, 
being already pierced for the guide points, these vellum 
additions being further secured by pasting over them a 
strip of paper or cloth. For ever^^ block to be used a 
tiiinilar board with its vellum additions is prepared. Upon 
the ground of this first matrix the other auxiliary matrices 
are likewise first impressed with the block — all of them 
black, of course, so that it would be possible at any time to 
fit in the blocks. 

Every new block for colour printing is pressed into the 
ground of the auxiliary matrix belonging to it ; also for the 
so-called first-impression block. 

It must be understood that colour printing can be done 
well only upon a perfectly even and smooth surface, therefore 
it is wise with first-impression blocks, as well as larger 
colour plates, to repeat the impression, only slightly warm 
after having given a very hot impression the first time. 
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Surface papers are an exception as they generally stand 
very little heat. 

It helps here either to let the newly made covers get half 
dry or, better, to let them lie longer in a damp room. 

When different colours are to be superimposed, the order 
ill which they are printed is a iniitter of some importance. 
As a rule, the so-called warm tones {yellow, brown, red, or 
colours containing much of these) are printed iirst ; the cold 
tones {blue or others containing much blue) being afterwards 
laid on* White is also classed as a cold tone, but for 
technical reasons it must nearly always be printed first. If 
these rules are observed, serious mistakes will seldom he 
made. 

Moreover, proof impressions of the different colours must 
be taken upon white cardboard, which should be marked for 
reference, in the same way noting the proportion of the 
colours used in mixed colours. If the outline block is to be 
printed in colour, it comes last ; gold stamping being done first. 

The process of printing in bronze is similar to colour 
printing, as the bronze is dusted over a pl'eliminary impres- 
sion iu colour (gold upon red or yellow ochre, aluminium 
upon white, coloured bronze upon a suitable similar colour). 
Bronze is not printed upon colour, because the bronze sticks 
too easily to such surfaces in places where it is not wanted ; 
it is then much better to use gold-leaf, . 

Should it be necessaiy on the score of economy to make a 
double working in bronze, the cover must be previously 
washed with glair. 

Leaf metals, pure or alloyed^ are printed upon colours 
after they have been slightly dusted with gilding powder, 
and with moderate heat. The colom^s, however, must 
previously he allowed to dry thoroughly. Larger surfaces 
are wholly prepared with glair to prevent the gold from 
adhering where not required. 
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Most of the colours must cover well where it is not intended 
that they should have a translucent efifect. A good covering 
is not secured by laying the colour on thickly but by properly 
mixing the colours, and often also by giving a second coat 
after the first surface has dried. Above all, one must avoid 
too thick and greasy colours. Black must always be printed 
with a strong good covering colour, as must also the outline 
block. 

For colour printing, the press must be of the same 
temperature as the room. In winter it is slightly warmed 
an hour before use, and when necessary this must be repeated 
later. 

There are quite a number of little dodges not easily com- 
municated but which are quickly picked up in practice. 

Simple work is not adjusted by pins, but is pushed up to 
three guides ; moreover, the gauge of the press is not generally 
used, but three little pieces of »board are 
firmly glued to the table instead. The 
illustration (Fig. 67) will clearly show the 
arrangement. At the letters a the pieces 
of board are glued, to which the cover to 
be blocked is pushed up. 

To prevent these gauges from being 
pushed off, or to facilitate refixing in the 
event of their becoming loose, the gauge 
generally supplied with the press is brought close up behind 
them. 
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Fig. 67— Stuck-on 
gauges. 
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PoR better-cJass bindings and where hand tooling is to be 
done the covers are not made in advance as the books are 
formed and then case und covering made on the book itself. 
This results in a better appearance and a stronger connection 
between the book and its cover. 

It has already been explained (Chap. Y*, pp. 87-88) how 
the so-called hollow back is made in boarding. 

This kind of hack^ however, is only used in ordinary bind- 
ing in half or whole cloth. For leather or half -leather 
bindings a strip of wrapping paper or thin cardboard is cut. 
The exact size is taken with a piece of paper across the back 
from the first to the last section. This strip must be exactly 
the same length as the cut boards to be used. The strips— 
afterwards representing raised hands — are laid upon this 
packing ; these strips are best cut from waste pieces of cow- 
hide, but if this is not to hand, paste pieces of waste goatskin 
three ply thick, press hghtly, and, wlien dry, cut out of this 
material strips not exceeding 2 mm. in width. The position 
of the bands is carefully measured with the dividers and 
marked with pencil and straight-edge and the strips are then 
glued on in their places. The bands are left projecting over 
the edge until quite dry and at 3 mm. from the edge, and are 
then pared down to it. 
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For extra half -leather work the baoks are previously glued 
round on the book itself. A strong— not too thick — packing 
paper is selected, the back is thinly coated with rather thick 
glue, and tbe paper, a hfctle wider than lour times the width 
of the back, is so laid on the back as to leave, say, the first 
two sheets free* As far as it sticks, the paper is rubbed 
down, then folded back to the other joint exactly at the last 
section, brought back tight over the back, and now firmly 
rubbed down on the strip left free at the first sheet. Exactly 
at the first sheet the paper is again folded over and pasted 
over the back, afterwards repeating the preceding glueiug 
process. In this way the paper is folded from the joint and 
glued three times. The overlapping parts are cut off. The 
back now consists of four lajeis, the first of which is glued oii 
to the book, the other three, of course, fonning an arch over it, 
although they themselves are glued together. 
What is overlapping at top and bottom is cut 
of}' with the shears close by the headband, care being taken 
that tbe back is truly squared* The headband should be 
nearly but not quite as high as the squares. By so doin^, 
the back will be |-mm, shorter at each end after cutting than 
the boards. For this work the book is placed in tbe press 
so that the back stands out free. 

Bands that are to be fixed on are hkewise placed iu 
position and are then glued on with a round. 

The backs are covered with clQth or leather. The former 
is cut the required size, that is, allowing 2 to 3 em. hi width 
to overlap at each side, glued, the rounded backing strip laid 
exactly in the middle, and then placed in the hollow of tbe 
left hand. The right hand takes the book and both are 
brought together so that the backmg fits exactly in ea<i 
joiftt but corresponding to the height of the boards. When 
this adjustment has been obtained, the parts overlapping on 
the hoards are pressed down for a tijiie, and after again 
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seeing that the position is right, they are drawn over firmly. 
It is best to stand tlie volume on its fore-edge and, using the 
palms of both hands together^ rub the covering material, 
firmly down on the boards. When the back is properly 
drawn on, the head and tail are turned in. With hollow 
backs the joints must be well rubbed down. It is necessary 
io cut off a small piece of the corner of the board at the 
joints at top and bottom ; this may be done either with a 
sharp knife or shears, and, of course, before the book is 
covered. 

To make fche turii-in (on the book), the book is placed 
with its back on the table, letting both boards fall back so 
that they lie open on the table. Take hold of the hook at 
the edge between index and middle tinger of the left hand 
and hft it out of the hoards at the head ; the right hand, 
with the help of the folder, turns the pasted lap inwards and 
rubs it well down without creases or wrinkles. After both 
Ipieces have been thus turned in, the ba^ck is further worked 
at the head to give it a good shape- 
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The same process is gone through with books bound in 
whole cloth or hall leather. In the latter case the leather 
r^st, of course, be pared down, as also in half calf or whole 
leather, the work with these being somewhat more elaborate. 

It is here of the utmost importance that the gi^eatest 
attention should be given to careful paring of the leather, 
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especially seeing that the leather is not too thick in the joint ; 
if BO, it must be reduced to the required thickness. It must 
be pared at the head so that the turn-over does not appear 
any thicker than the rest of the back. Leather used for 
covering books must he worked with paste, and paste only. 




It must be drawn ti^ht over the bands, anf^ these should be 
well rubbed dow^i with the folder. The turning-in is done 
in the same way, but the overlap — as far as the actual w"idth 
of the book is concerned — is a^'ain drawn out so that, it 
projects about 2 mm. over the headband* 

This projecting leather is pressed quite Hat — not slant- 
wise— over the headband, so that seen from above it almost 
covers the latter. 

All half and full leather bound books have the corners of 
the boards nest to the head pared down. This is done before 
covering — ^it not only makes the turnin^j-in easier but the 
book has a better appearance and opens better. 

When the tnrning-in is finished, the book is opened wide 
and the boards adjusted so that both turnings-in are uniform 
and sbai-p and also that it has already, to a certain extent, a 
deep groove, and then closed. If no layer of waste paper 
has previously been sewm in, it may now be placed in the 
joint, so that after drying the boards may open quite freely 
and nicely. 
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The closed book ia now *' tied up," that is to saj% a eord 
is looped and tied right round the back at the joint. The 
turn-in is thus drawn in at the pared-down parts. Behind 
lihe cord the head and ta^il are pressed down with the folder 
to right and left, slightlj^ outwards ; whatever may have 
been drawn in by the cord is put right on the inside edge 
lUd the edges are rubbed sharp and square with the folder. 
The book is lying throughout on the paring stone, not upon 
the press-board. 

The foregoing applies to made cases as well as to those backs 
which are pasted on the books. With the former it is neces- 
sary to round the backs. This is done by drawing the back 
underneath a folder with a wave-like motion. It can easily be 
done after being once seen. To give the back a good hold 

»on the book from the very outset, the inserted part is pasted 
narrowly at the joint before being laid on the pasted leather 
so that at this place it firmly adheres to the back. 
Backs that are stuck to the book itself are cut open about 
2 cm. long at the joints with a small knife in order to take 
the "turn-in*' ; for the rest the work is the same. 

Corner making and covering are here exactly the same as 
K already explained for the ready-made cover. 
^1 Books bound in half or full cloth with hallow backs are 
■ treated in the following way: The glued cloth is laid flat 
^■iipon the table, the back of the book placed in the centre of 
^■it, the hook lifted up, lightly pressing the cloth to the hack 
H with the flat hand only, and then sharply rubbing down the 
I overlapping sides at the joint with the point of the folder, 
I rubbing the sides as well. For this, lay the book on the 
^^«dge of the table so that the back stands clear. If the sides 
^^were brought over the boards at once, neither a sharp groove 

I could be obtai[ied nor would it be possible to draw over tlie 
cloth without creases. 



The Covee. 

We now come to the finishing of the books, but we must 
first deal with the fastening of the book into the cover. By 
covers in understood either a cover made to fit a book to 
hand or a cover to which a book is to be made to fit. The 
latter is the more difficult. 

The book, when pulled to pieces, without end papers and 
serving, should be about one- sixth thinner than with the 
paddings of the cover, thhi books, of course, a little more. 
Thickness of thread and compressing or allowing to swell in 
sewing should equalize %vhat di fixeren ce there may be. 

If the book is ready trimniedj edges finished, pressed — it 
should alvfays be cloth jointed^it is cased in. A packing 
is pasted on the back, that is to say, similar to glueing the 
back, the back ia pasted on to the book itself, a strip of paper 
the proper width is laid on so that the two first sheets 
remain free, rubbed down, folded hack from the other joint, 
pasted on the free margin, and the surplus cut oft'. 

In this way, not only is the back pasted over but it gets 
another covering of paper. The padding of the cover is now 
rounded J either by drawing it under the folder in the way 
mentioned or by drawing it to and fro over a chock fixed in the 
press. The book must suit the cover so that it fits tight into 
the joints. The padding of the back is glued, the book laid in» 
the boards at both sides well draw n over, a covering of paper 
laid over the back, and then Meli rubbed down with the fiat 
folder. The pressing that finds so much favour is altogether 
superfl^uous, as it takes absolutely no effect upon the glued 
back. It is only when the covers are somewhat too 
narrow that the joints are improved by pressing. After the 
glue 1ms set a little, the end papers are pasted on, i.e., they 
are pasted over and lie open until thoroughly dry. It is done 
as follows :- — 

Insert a piece of waste paper under the cloth joint, the 
joint itself getting a thin coat of rather weak glue. Tiie 
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bands, which must remain free although cut off to leave only 
2 cm. in length, are laid over the joint and likewise glned. 
Now lay the book square before you^ the open board next 
the table edge, and with the point of a knife first lift the 
bauds from tbe cloth Joints lay them taut over the smooth 
board and smooth them down with the knife so that every- 
thing lies smooth and even, taking special care that the 
bands are not noticeable in the joint through any evenness. 
The cloth joint is now drawn over and well rubbed down on 
the board, the latter being at the same time well pressed on 
the joint so that it has quite a straight sharp edge. 

The book lies open in this way to dry, but it may be 
turned, placed on a board, pushed up to the joints and the 
other side similarly pasted on. 




Fig. 71— The paated-dnwn book. 
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Plainer bindings, especially school books and publishers' 
cheap cases, are often pasted down with only the outer leaf 
or white end paper arid w^ithout a cloth joint, w hilst here the 
coloured end paper has still to be pasted down ; in the 
former case proceed as follows : — 

The bstck — ^ without packing— is simply glued over, the 
packing rounded. The book is properly placed in the cover, 
and the outside 11 y leaf — ^afterwards an end paper — and 
bands are pasted ^ the latter at the same time l>eing smoothed 
out with a knife or folder ; the boards are then closed, 
pressing them over very sharply. The book is turned and 
the other side done in the same way, and at once pressed- 

Where a cloth joint has to be pasted on, a paste-down 
must be pasted on to the board. 
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The practice of doing the coloured end papers at the same 
time as the book is not so good aa subsequent pasting down, 
as they are then less likely to be injured during trimming and 
colouring the edges, Ac. 

The paste -down is first cut to size a Httle less than the 
book itself and fastened in with thin glue so that the paper 
is close to the joint but not so close as to cause it to swell. 
The counterpart of the fly leaf is pasted on to it^ both leaves 
are cut with a knife close along the joint, for back and front, 
about I -cm. wide, are pushed up, thinly pasted, and pasted 
into the book up to the pressed joint. The leaves so hinged 
in are now raised, the under leaf thinly coated with thin 
glue, the leaf closed and rtibbed down under paper with a 
folder. Immediate pressing is to be avoided, as the thin glue 
is very easily squeezed out. After a w^hile the pressing is 
done, of course, when zinc plates- — if necessary, polished 
hoards — should be inserted between the end papers, and not 
too great pressure applied. 

If the boards have been fastened on with paste and 
without a back, zinc plates are also used, but between the 
first and last sheets of the book; so as to press these very 
smooth and to prevent the plates from sticking to the damp 
end papers. 

Half or whole cloth, half leather, or^ generally speaking, 
all bindings which are not pasted down open, are laid upon 
a Ixiard, pasting thinly with thin paste first one side, then 
turning the hook and pasting the other, and then pressing. 
In doing quantities, ten may be done before pressing. 

Cheap work Is often pressed by laying the volumes cross- 
wise upon each otlier and pressing in hatches between 
boards. Books with a deep joint where the bands are either 
laid on the board or laced in are always pasted down open. 
Where cloth or leather jointed, this is done in a similar 
way to boarding in covers, except that the bands need not be 
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considered here, as they have already beeo seen to. Workiog 
the leather well in the joint and firmly pressing back the 
board after turning in the head lighten this work and 
improve the appearance of the joint. Leather joints are 
always pasted down open with paste, but must, of course, he 
left lying longer. 

The so-ealled double end papers, that is, without cloth or 
leather joint, are very effective- Only the beat and strongest 
paper can be used for these. The double sheet, folded 
in the middle, is narrowly pasted at the back and fixed in 
the joint of the book — not in the fold of the joint but in the 
Joint made by pressing. This prevents the bend coining on 
the place where the paper has already become weakened by 
sharp creasing, hut near it. The hall for the fly leaf is at once 
pasted down ; that to be pasted on the board must first be 
cut to size. The end paper is cut off at head and tall of the 
book, the book opened, the end paper laid over the board, 
and with the dividers is marked out on the paste-down 
parallel with the edges, soniew^hat less than the book. At 
the fold marked by the edge of the board at the joint, nick in 
with the scissors up to the mark made, slip under this a zinc 
plate, and on this cut the end paper by the mark up to the 
nicks- It is understood that the end papers should not be 
cut off right round the book, otherwise they would become 
too scant at the fore-edge, 

A piece of waste paper is now^ laid under the paste down, 
thinly coated with glue, the leaf drawn tightly over the board 
and rubbed down ; at the same time a piece of paper is laid 
over the joint as above. When pasting in the cover, the 
book is placed ' square and the joint strongly and briskly 
rubbed down with finger and thumb of both hands* 

A paper having a design must, of course ^ be laid in the 
same direction as the book. Where paste-down and fly leaf 
are to be pasted on separately, it must be so avvai\^^d tW\., 
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after the pasting, one leaf forms the counterpart of the other, 
that is to say, the design must run through 
and he broken only by the joint. To 
effect this it is necessary that the paste- 
down should be first pasted on ; when 
pasting on the fly leaf the work can be 
made right. 

Silk paste-down and fly leaves are fre- 
quently used for extra work, the silk here being stretched 
over a piece of stout paper and pasted narrowly at the edges. 
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Fig. 72— Treatment of 
tear-off. 
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OHAPTEE IX, 
Haxd Ftnishing. 




Y/^HEK the books have been bound they are generally orna- 
mented in gold or in some other way. Although the more 
elaborate finishing in gold is not done in the ordinary 
bindery, but is confined to the art binderies, sufiScient in- 
struction will be given here for the simpler finishing on 
back and side. 

Gold finishing is only learned at the cost of much patience 
and long, painstaking practice. Although the technical 
schools teach finishing in a comparatively short time^ 
usually in a few months — only the groundwork can thus 
be acquired, for it takes years of practice to teach all the 
technicalities and to make an expert finisher, equal to any 
calls made upon him. 

It may also be mentioned here that In most technical 
schools the work is executed with the very best and 
most suitable tools and, furthermore, the whole interior 
arrangement of the workshop is as favourable to the work as 
can be conceived, and thus all conditions for good work 
prevail. When young workers come from such an institu- 
tion to work under strange conditions^ where they have to 
struggle along with unCaniiliar and perhaps unsuitable and 
antiquated tools, had light, and other drawbacks, it is not to 
be wondered at if they — ^at the outset, at least — do not 
answer all expectatious. Similar inconveniences have less 
effect upon old and experienced workers, as they have the 
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steadiness and assurance which come to them as the result 
of long years of work, and they, therefore, never become 
nervous and fidgety. A cool head and a steady hand are the 
first essentials in a finisher, and after these the feeling for 
neatness and exactness. 

Gold tooling has evolved from the blind tooling of the 15th 
century, which up to that time had been the only method of 
decoration for the exterior of books, excepting where gold or 
jewels were used. The first application of this method was 
in drawn lines made by running the heated fillet alongside 
the rule, and even to-day the fillet, although improved in 
make, still retains its place as a suitable tool for the decora- 
tion of leather backs and sides. Speaking generally, blind 
tooling is not sufficiently appreciated by finishers, especially 
in shops doing much hand tooling; to many it is almost 
unknown, and they would be at a loss if there were any 
demand for it, and yet it is eminently suitable for simple 
finishing with slender resources, to obtain a result at once 
chaste and striking without excessive ornament, and this 
without a costly assortment of tools and other special 
appliances. 

Before proceeding to the details in the work of finishing, a 
few preliminary observations may be made. 

Blind tooling is the ornamenting of leather with tools 
without the application of gold. It might also be correctly 
described as matt tooling. Its peculiarity and beauty con- 
sist in its rendering the tooling on the leather in a darker 
tone. Blind tooling may be executed upon leathers of any 
colour, but its full decorative effect is seen only upon light 
colours, especially upon undyed calf and pig-skin and also 
upon coloured unpolished calf. 

To produce the deepest and most uniform tone it is 
necessary to damp the leather previous to tooling. As it is 
well that the whole surface to be tooled should retain some 
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moisture it is advisable to damp it evenly with a sponge on 
begiiiDing the work. 

The simplest tools arOj as already mentioned, the fillets, 
which may be single^ double, or triple, with lines of equal or 
different thickness. 

The design is carefully traced with dividers, folder, and 
rule, and the heated tools run along the rule. Before apply^ 
jn^f the tool, which should be only moderately heated^ the 
line previously marked out should be damped with a suitable 
brush. The instant the moisture has been absorlied by the 
leather, the tool should be applied. There should be no 
hitising, as the tool should be only lukewarm for the first 
application. The roll must touch the leather at the begin- 
ning without any uncertainty and the line made at once and 
without stopping, as otherwise a darker shade would appear 
in places. 
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Figs- 7J i\.tid 74 — Siiuplm line Jui^^ignH. 

Each time before using the roll it is passed over a well- 
greased piece of leather- 

The impression should appear uniformly brown ; if it is 
lighter at any part, it has not been snfiiciently damped ; if 
darker at auother place from the beginning, then that part 
was too damp. Success depends before everything else upon 
uniform damping of the leather and correct heating of the 
tool. 

With ordinary cleanliness and care, complete success is 
assured in this method of finishing. kl"'' 
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After the surface of the leather has again become dry in 
all places, the whole design is again gone ovei% bnt this time 
with the roll a little hotter, at the same time rubbing the 
roll well with the greased cloth. If there bad been uneven ness 
in the depth of colour before, it will hardly be possible to 
remedy it now, for the light places reinain so and the dark 
ones become even darker. 

Where bhnd filleting is done it is usual to do die tooling 
at the same time* It is advisable — especially for novices^ 
to apply the die without heat to the damp leather, then to 
damp specially and apply the die lukewarm as in filleting. 
Tooling with dies is essentially different from filleting in the 
method of execution. The fillet polishes whilst running on, 
the die remains on the one place, and yet every part must 
receive an equally good impression* In order to secure a 
good impression from a die it is necessary to apply it 
promptly, and preas without hesitating as to where to begin. 
To eosure all parts of the tool being well impressed, its sur- 
face is slightly curved lengthwise, and according to this 
curve the die must be rocked to and fro whilst impressing* 
If too much time is wasted before the die is applied the 
impression will turn out lighter. By all owning the heated 
die to remain long on the surface of the leather, the latter 
loses its moisture at that place and the die could not produce 
any further deepeniag of the colour. Such places must be 
again damped and tooled until a uniform tone is attained* 
Care must be taken that this repetition does not produce 
** doubling/* that is, a blurred appearance of the design, and 
also that it does not lead to indistinctness of outline. 

Blind tooling upon light leathers is to-day called upon to 
satisfy the needs of the less wealthy just as it w'as 800 years 
ago, for in such a style of decoration the utmost durability 
and moderate cost are combined, and its very simplicity 
enhances its beauty. 
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Fig» 7fr— HalfHiJiLif e£tr& t^oVerd \v\ \>\\iv^. 
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Now for the hand finishing. It is first of all necessary 
that we should be able to letter straight, at first upon a 
board. ¥ov the tooling of long straight lines, dottatl lines, 
or other style of lines upon the sides, rolls are required, upon 
the circumference of which the design is engraved, whilst 
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for tooling upon the bick the socfilled fillets are generally 
used, which likewise are used only for lines or pattenis. 
Besides, certain kinds of ornaments are here printed with 
dies — the rows of letters with the type-holder in which these 
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are set. All these tools are heated over a flame — best over 
gas— to the teinperature suited to the material operated upon. 
To make the gold adhere, the material to be tooled is sized 
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or "glaired" with one part vinegar to three parts white of 
egg well whiaked or beaten and filtered, as is done in block- 
ing. Other materials for sizing will be dealt with later. 
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Lines are made along the sides and at comers of the 
boai'ds, especially on paper- covered boards; this is called 
'^running a line tip'' or "filleting," 

The line to be gilded is clearly marked with a sharp folder, 
picked out with glair, and the gold, which is taken up on the 
roll, is printed in. 




Fig. 78--Tüuled cover. 



The gold leaf is cut on the cushion into narrow strips 

about 1 cm. wide, and the w^arm (each time wiped clean) and 

slightly greased roll is lightly passed over it so that the strip 

[ of gold adheres to the circumference of the roll, and then 
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rolled off with a firm and even pressure on to the place 
intended. 

This is now gone over with a wool rag (or gold rag), and 
only the printed line is left ; the surplus gold remains in the 
rag. 

Near the finiBhing Btove should stand — as also for blind 
tooling — a shallow saucer containing water and also a 
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common brush similar to those sold with bottles of gum. 
A drop of water is thrown from this brush on to the hot tool 
in order to lest its heat- Clotli is printed with fairly hot 
tools ; they should hiss a little when tested. Goat -skin 
requires a heat almost sufficient to produce hissing, whilst 
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hissiDg would indicate too hot a tcM>l for use on morocco ^ 
and all sheep-skins will bear only moderate heat» If the 
roll was too hot, the gold would have no brilliance, and if too 
eold^ would appear broken. Calf requires the same heat as 
cloth, but quick working, especially on first applj^ngthe tool. 
The roll has a long handle which rests against the shoulder 
whilst held in the right hand. When getting into position 
for an impression the thamb-nail of the left hand is used as 
a guide and support. 




Fig. äO— lAviiher hiiuüjig by Oswald Kobj^ Bozen. 

A line around a cover is marked out correctly with dividers 
and folder, picked out with size, and printed in gold in the 
sakme way. The rolls have a notch, which is for starting and 
ending at the cornere ; these must always be joined exactly. 
Bolts for two or more lines must print the corners perfectly 
diagonal, and for this purpose such rolls are cut so as to 
print a true diagonal corner; one corner being made for the 
beginning and the other for the end. Of course it is 
impossible to print long lines with only one revolution of the 
roll. The roll is run along the line from starting point 
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until near the end, lifted off, and again placed on the spot 
just quitted j a little behind the starting point of the roll, so 
tihat this part does not show. This is repeated as often as 
the length of the line necessitates. In order to secure good 
corners, the roll is lifted just hefore reaching the corner and 
a corner tool ig used for the corner itself. At no point 
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should one be able to see where the roll was set on or taken 
off, and the result should be a straight, even line, showing 
no trace of inequality. 

For single lines^ the gold is generally taken up on the 
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previously heated roll ] but in using wider rolls it is better to 
lay the gold on with the tip and press it well down with 
surgical cotton wooL 

Places where the gold did not stick or which look gritty 
must be sized afresh and once more tooled. The beginner 
generally finds that the gold does not stick at the point 
where he begins, a sure sign that he hesitated too long on 
comiuencing. 

It has already been said that white of egg is nsed for 
making the gold adhere, and there are, indeed, very few 
materials requiring any other treatment, yet we know of a 
number of cases where white of egg alone is insufficient to 
fulfil this purpose^ — not, indeed ^ because it is unsuitable, but 
because the quality of the leather is such that the white of 
egg would be absorbed too quickly (calf, tanned sheep) or 
that it would take badly and unequally* 

Just as certain kinds of leather are difficult to treat, so 
also are old, long-stocked skins. If the finisher knows that 
such a piece of leather lies before him, he ought to rub it 
down on the raw side with best olive oil ; it will thiis receive 
a substitute for the lost natural fatty matter and become 
more supple* This oiling^ of course, is only practicable with 
dark leathers, as light leathers nearly always become darker. 
A skin so treated should be rolled up and laid aside for a few 
days. 

At any rate, such a defective leather is improved by a pre* 
vious washing with size, no matter whether it be made from 
vellum, gelatine, or glue. It must not, however, be made 
from the commonest kinds of glue, as these make the leather 
dull. 

Vellum cuttings, or gelatine, are soaked overnight in 
w^ater sufficient to cover, and uext day dissolved in a sort of 
glue-pot* This sluing must be used very thin and should 
not be quite cold. In using ordinary glue, two drops of 
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medium strength to about three table- spoonfuls of warm 
water will suffice* 

Manj finishers prefer thin pagte water as a size, with 
which they coat the whole surface ; personally, however, I 
would only recommend it for unpolished calf— but here there 
is a real necessity for it. In this case it is liberally laid on 
in large sweeps with a sponge — not new, and free from grit — 
and then well rubbed into the pores of the leather with the 
ball of the hand. The surplus is quickly washed off with 
clean water* 

Large surfaces left plain are also washed with gum traga- 
canth, because this siting leaves no lines behind. About 
10 grammes of tragacanth to ^J^-litre water are soaked in a 
vessel, and after swelling it is well stirred. This solution 
is also laid on with a sponge, but is not rubbed in, neither 
is it subsequently washed off. 

These two methods of sizing will be found sufficient to 
meet ail cases. 

There are certain roaterials that do not allow the use of a 
liquid sizing, particularly silk and velvet. The latter is no 
longer finished by hand, and even blocking velvet is now 
considered bad style* 

For gold tooling on such materials gilding powder is used ; 
it is to be had either white or yellow, but for hand tooling 
the white only is required. 

Although no exact rules can be given for defcern:iiniiig the 
temperature of the tnols used upon the various materials^ 
yet we must try to give a general rule for each kind. 

We will use the following terms to distinguish the different 
degrees of heat: Lukewarm, i.e., not the slightest hissing 
when tested ; medium, j*e*, just on the border of hissing ; 
hot, slightly hissing. In the following group the method of 
sizing is repeated, and a scherüe for the approximately exact 
temperature of the tools is given. 
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Cloth, goat-skin, and marbled leather (without previous 
sizing, white of egg) : medium heat. 

Sheep-skin and lamb-skin (glue size, white of egg) : 
medium heat. Calf (white of egg) : hot. 

Morocco goat (without sizing, white of egg) : medium heat. 

Morocco, Levant morocco, crushed morocco (glue size — 
painted in, white of egg) : lukewarm. 

Pig-skin, Russia, seal (without sizing, white of egg) : 
lukewarm. 

Mention has already been made of a wash of paste water 
for matt calf. As a rule, the whole surface is washed with 
this preparation, as it is thereby rendered less liable to finger 
marks. In the very best shops there is still another method. 
The leather is washed down with tragacanth and the pre- 
viously impressed design picked out with white of egg and 
quickly tooled with tools medium to hot. 

Vellum requires a special treatment. On the day before 
it is to be finished in gold it is washed with alum solution 
and, for gold tooling, sized with undiluted white of egg and 
tooled lukewarm. 

^Yhen tooling is done with powder it is dusted on by 
means of a powder-box, over w^hich is stretched some thin 
material, and tooled lukewarm. 

The great convenience in the use of powder induces many 
binders to adopt it for leather and cloth also. This practice 
is objectionable, and the conscientious finisher will always 
avoid it. It may be excused when a name has to be printed 
on a Prayer-book or similar article in a hurry, or when an 
article is already varnished, as powder in such a case is very 
convenient and satisfactory, but under any other conditions 
it is a sign of incompetence. 

Tooling upon powder on leather looks very gritty and 
unsightly after having undergone many changes of tempera- 
ture, as the latter greatly afi"ects this material. Its brightness 
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vanislies <jntirely — a thing that never happens when white 
of egg has been used. 

It must still he oh served that toohng with lukewarm tools 
must be done slowly, and with hot tools quickly. Nearly 
all inexperienced finishers use too hot toola. 



So far, we have dealt with the preparation for finishing 
and tooling w4th a roll. Besides this tool there are fillets, 
gouges, and dies, all nearly the same, being dies^ and only 




Fig. 82— Leather biiicliug i^ith ftni iiMJtivL! ikme hi iho J) üsael du rf Technical School 



differing in shape* Nearly all beginners are unreasonably 
afraid to use the gouge. Any one able to use the roll 
properly will have little difficulty with the gouges. A genuine 
technical difficulty does arise when only a small portion of a 
curve may be worked (which frequently happens) on account 
of its having to be joined to another. Moreover, the joining 
of one curve to another must not be seen» 
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Ever}^ single gouge of the complete set (it should con- 
tain at least 20 pieces) forms the quarter of a chicle. The 
gouges are chosen according to the design, so that the tools 
placed thereon cover the outlined design exactly, aud the 
tool numhers are noted on the designs so that they may be 
quickly and surely picked up when required for use. 

The tyro is apt to select sizes too large and to print the 
curve sloping instead of perpendicular; this must be guarded 
against. 

Double gouges are not easily used in the same way, as the 
joinings cannot he concealed ; they may be used for making 
first outlines, which must be finished with single cuitcs. 



Fig. fi3 — Simple gold tttnllng nn sqwareB. 

Faulty places must be done over and over again until the 
whole is perfect and brilliant and all the gold adhering. 

Fillets are nothing more than long narrow dies of either 
simple or ornamental lines. It is the practice of the old 
school to widen the impression of narrow fillets by con- 
tinuous rocking of the hand to right and left, as they are 
fond of doing when lettering with a type -holder* This 
practice is fundamentally wrong. Work finished in this way 
will never show the quiet and uniform brilliance in the gold 
to be seen in work where the movement was only in the 
direction of the dies and fillets. 

Besides tooling the front sides, the inside edges or squares 
are generally ornamented in extra work. A simple hut very 
effective decoration for the edge consists of a line close to 
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the edge of the board and also one close to the end paper 
and a connecting hne at the corner ; stieli an edge is pre- 
viously polished with a burnisher. To do this the leather is 
slightly damped, the tool moderately heated^^not hissing — 
and then pohshed with long even stroke«. 




Fig. A4— Design !ti gold fnr J^qiiaree. Toola by F. Clement, Lt^IpzJg. 

With the help of rolls and dies^ even richer decoration 
may be produced, anil really artistic ornament designed 
and executed on the inside as well as on the outside cover. 
Such %vork, however, does not come within the limits of this 
treatise. We mtiBt be satisfied with giving a few illustrations 
of the less elaborate designs. Rolls are very often used in 
finishing the edges, so as to fill up at once the whole width 
of the space, and about this we must say a few words. EoUs 
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with Bt pattern have, as is known, no notch, and therefore 
may he used for a ran on of any length wit hont a break* 
For smaller margins antl cheap work the rolls are frequently 
run over each other. This saves time but it does not pro- 
duce a nice effect, as the design is blurred at the point of 
crossing. It is better to lay the gold leaf on one side and 
to remove it exactly at the corner and then tool ; the 
side next to it is now treated in exactly the same way, 
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Figs. M und Se— Two designs in goUl für »qnares. 



giving special attention to the removal of the leaf at the 
corner» The design is thus made to join together at the 
corners without crossing, because the roll will only leave its 
impression as far as the gold goes. For extra work^ however, 
a die suiting the roll in widtli and design should he chosen, 
and leaving as much of the corners as the die will cover free 
from gold, the remainder of the surface is covered with the 
leaf and tooled. With a little skill, the roll can be taken up 
exactly w'here the gold leaf ceases. The edge is then cleaned 
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with the gold rag and fresh gold laid on for the corner die 
and the a tooled. By this met bod the desiga at the corner 
is correctly finished. 



Goldrtoolin*]f on the hack is more difficult on account of 
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Fiiffl* S7, SSp Knd »ft— Thrte i^iiiiple t tackst. 
T. d, B = Title ; N, T = Sub 'I'itle. 

its coHTexity, For this work the volume is placed in a little 
wooden press which finds a place upon the bench, or in a 
special contrivance which can be screwed to the bench. 
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To ensure good results in tooling the back, it is necessary 
that the work to be done should be accurately marked out 

r beforehand. The bands are measured out by 
means of the dividers if they do not already 
show as raised bands. With a pointed folder 
draw this traced design accurately upon a strip 
of cardboard. Blind lines are made upon cloth 
^'höiderwit?!^ before the latter has become quite dry ; in other 
centre position, cases tool the first impression hot and vigorous- 
ly, pick out the impression with white of egg, and then tool 
with lukewarm fillets. In making lines, the fillets may be 
draw^n to and fro, whereby a great brilliancy will be pro- 
duced. Gold lines or ornamental fillets are picked out ^yith 
white of egg and then tooled in gold. For simple lines the 
gold is taken up from the cushion ; for ornamental fillets the 
gold is carried to the back. 

Lettering the back is an art in itself as regards the 
arrangement of the lines, but besides this it requires con- 
siderable practical experience. The letters are composed 
and screwed up in the type-holder for printing. The type- 
holder, with the letters, must never be placed over the 
heating stove, for in Germany letters made of lead are still 
most generally used, and these would melt very quickly if 
placed over the stove. Moreover, the letters should be 
screwed up just tight enough to prevent their falling out. " 
The heat expands them and they are then locked quite 
firmly enough in the type-holder. 

In arranging the letters the following general rules should 
be observed : — 

1. — Alw^ays use types from the same fount in a title. 
2. — For books printed in Gothic (black letter) t3rpe use 
Gothic letters ; for books printed in Latin types use 
the same for lettering. 
3. — All lines in a title should be set either in lower case 
only or in caps. only. 
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Account books are nowadays almost always made by whole- 
sale tiriiis, but there are stiU, dow and then, considerable 
orders given to medium and small firms for special work ; 
yet it is jnst in these small shops that antiquated methods 
of work are still follo%ved to a certain extent, to deal fully 
with which would require a volume in itself. 

To-day, the methods generally follow^ed are based upon the 
principle that the spring back, reaching a ftnger's width over 
the side, must work strongest on the book itself, and that 
such a one opens best. Upon this principle is based the 
unfcanned leather spring back, which, being a patent, has 
become a somewhat expensive style. 

It is cheaper to make up the backs with wi'appers, for 
%vhich machines are also to be had ; but, nevertheless, the 
principle is the same, and both answer the same purpose, 
although the former is lighter and more durable ; it cannot 
be denied, how^ever, that after long use the cover workst 
loose. 

For account books, only the best and strongest paper — 
ruled or printed— is used, always according to sample. Of 
course» the Avork of ruling can hardly be considered as 
coming within the scope of this book. 

The paper is folded together in sections of three to live 
sheets, according to the thickness and quahty of the paper. 
For heavy hooks a strip of jaconet is folded in the middle 
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of the inner sheet of each section before sewing, and, in 
any case, this should be done with every first and last 
three sheets. The end paper makes a section in itself, 
which, like all others, is taken up in the sewing — it has 
previously been attached to the third section by means of 
strips of jaconet. In the end paper a coloured fly leaf and 
linen joint are pasted. 




!1 }'' 



Figs. 113 and 114— End papers for account books. 

The following is a practical way of making the end 
paper : — 

1. — Take a strip of linen (not cloth) three fingers wide, 

and glue on narrowly two sheets of plain paper or 

paper of another colour, and fold in the middle. 
2. — One sheet of a double sheet of white paper is coated 

with thin glue, and the hinged leaf No. 1 is pasted 

to it. 
3. — The end section is pasted in behind the first sheet of 

the first section, the white sheet is pasted upon the 

second sheet of the ruled paper ; around the whole 

section a strip of jaconet is sewn, or 
3a. — A piece of jaconet 1 cm. wide is so hinged to the 

white double sheet of this section that half of it 

remains free ; in this fold the second section is 

sewn. 
Better-class work intended to serve for years of ofl&ce-use 
is again being sewn with thread on tapes ; the cheaper work 
is machine wire-stitched. 
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Iq hand sewings double bands— a wide, strong linen 
tape — aue uaed, end to end, of course, and with strong 
thread- 

The bands are also stretched upon the sewing frame ; for 
folio, at least six are used, and for quarto not less than 
four. 

It has already been said that the sections are sewn 
throughout, and, further, that the end section is likewise 
shnilarly sewn with them through the linen joint — in high 
class work with coloured cordon net silk. AH sheets, %vithout 
exception, are kettle-stitched at the end. Large books are 
not usually glued up the whole of the back, hut only at head 
and tail, with perhaps a little in the middle ; they are only 
completely glued up after having been rounded in the press, 
as this makes them retain their shape longer. 

If it is decided to do any marbUng, the fore-edge is 
marbled immediately after trimming it. Rounding is more 
pronounced in this than in ordinary work, otherwise the 
spring back would have no effect with such bulk, and the 
book would easily go out of shape. 

The account book is also pressed, but not in the same way 
as printed books, as the former has its groove pressed quite 
out. After careful adjustment between boards, they are 
squared to the edge of the first and last sheet, the whole 
lifted into the press, and the back glued with very hot glue. 
The bands are generally left outside the boards, as they 
would leave marks too pronounced on the book if pressed 
inside. Alter the book has thoroughly dried in the press, 
it is cut at top and bottom, marbled, or some other suitable 
treatment given to the edges, and then pasted up. The 
''clothing up" of the account book is done either with soft 
leather and paste or with mole-skin specially prepared 
for the purpose ; in the former case the bands are omitted, 
that is, only the parts between the bands are pasted. In 
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pasting up with mole-skin, only the back may be glued — never 
the covering material. The covering material has a loose 
overlap of 4. cm. at each side. 

Account books take a stronger headband than other books ; 
it must reach on to the board, which it binds to the book. 
For this purpose the board must first have been afiBxed. 

In the first place, a thin but very strong board is laid — 
about 1^ mm. from the joint — upon the first sheet, which has 
been completely coated with glue ; the bands are pasted out 
upon this board, as also are the leather or beaver clothing 
overlaps. 

It is obvious that this thin board is not stout enough for 
this heavy book, therefore a second heavier board — or, if 
necessary, even a third — is pasted to it ; but as the back 
now goes over on to the board, the heavier board must be 
set back sufficiently to prevent it from pushing into the back 
when opening the book. 

As the pasting together of these boards makes them very 
thick, and such thick boards not being easily cut, they are 
generally cut the required size beforehand. Before pasting 
the thicker board upon the first board, the back is prepared. 

\ 




Fig. 115— Boards cut out at head. 

First of all, the headband. It is carried on to each board 
3 cm. deep, and the boards must therefore be cut out the 
same distance up to the edge ; at A the board is bevelled off 
on the inside. Now cut a piece of coloured chamois leather — 
dark red or green — 5 cm. wide and as long as the distance from 
one notch across the back to the other. The back at B is 
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now glued, the strip of leather laid on so that it projects 
1^ cm. beyond the edge, and the ends at each side brought 
equally to the bevelled part A. At both sides these are 
pushed in under the thin board and well pasted down, whilst 
the piece projecting over the edge is glued and turned back- 
wards ; but in order to strengthen the piece on the back of 
the bookt a piece of card as long as the width of the back la 
laid in. 

The back is selected either from ready-made undressed 
leather hacks of suitable length and width, or is made on the 
machine. The practice of pasting the backs at the edges 
only does not seem satisfactory, because on the one hand it 
does not give sufficient sprmg, and on the other the single 
sections easily work loose. For pasted backs, stout wrappers 
are taken, and the strips are cut so that each one slightly 
overlaps in wüdth the one preceding. The glued and fitted 
strips are either pressed hot in the rounding press or put 
through a rolling machine built for the saaiie purpose. The 
finished backs should be allowed to dry for a short time. 
"Where there is no machine suitable for this work, the backs 
must be pasted into each other, beginning at the outside, and 
well rubbed down upon a hoard made with grooves of various 
dimensions. The older method of pasting the backing upon 
the book itself is still followed, although it does not produce 
the firm arch nor give such a good shape as the former 
method. When it must be done, the following is the way to 
proceed : The size is taken by laying a piece of paper across 
the back (taking In -J-cm. of the board on each side), and 
with the dividers this measure is marked out on a strip of 
wrapping paper, which must be the exact length of the 
board, but wüde enough to project about a hand's wndth over 
each board. So that this should not have an unsightly 
appearance in the book, it is bevelled along each side. 

According to the measurement marked by the dividers at 

M 
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top and bottom, a rule is laid from a to a, and along this a 
sharp line is drawn with the folder, and the lappets projecting 
underneath the rule are bent upwards. At this line thus 



I 



Fig. 116 — Suggestion for account book back. 
Ä— Pared edge; T— Pai-t to be pasted. 

marked, the wrapper is folded over and creased with the 
folder. A second parallel line is made in the same way, 
about 6 to 7 mm. farther out, from b to b. The back thus 
prepared is rounded in the middle part; a strip the size 
a to a might still be pasted in the centre. To fasten this to 
the book, both strips are glued with strong glue from b to the 
edge, the back brought into position, glued, and pressed 
down. From this it will be seen that the back stretched 
across the book is not glued on from a to b. A few more 
pieces of wrapping paper are still glued on to this first back 
to increase the strength of the arch ; each one is measured 
separately after the one preceding it has been glued into its 
place, always measuring from a to a. 

Fig. 117— Suggestion for account book back. 

Such backs do not adhere quite firmly, and it is advisable 
to insert another narrower glued strip, opening the book in 
the middle, of course, to do this. After inserting the back, 
the book is closed, and the back will now lie close and tight 
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to the book. It is trimm ed afe top and bottom with a sharp 
knife and finished off with a rasp if necessary. 

The heavy boards are hinged on to this back. They are 
cut to fit, and, beginning at the fold b^ are placed so that the 
edge of the board stands a little away from the joint. 




Fly* 118 — Bojirded aec-outit l^Ortk, 



Where it is possible to glue up hot» the back should be 
made in advance. It is, however, essential that the spring 
hack should be slightly over- rounded, that is to say, that its 
ends should first be pressed out so that they can be pushed 
on to the back ; only thus can it be really eifective, and 
must, moreover, he shaped to three- quarters of a eirele. 

An apparatus recently put on the market for glueing with- 
out heat, solely by wrapping up in drilling, is little better 
than a toy, which saves neither time nor material. The 
inventor can hardly he in the trade — certainly not a practical 
ivorker. 

The prepared backs are fastened to the hooks as follows : 
Cut a strip of stout linen so that it projects a little at each 
end and 3 to 4 cm. at each side ; glue the inside of the 
rounded back evenly^ and then fasten in the linen strip so 
that it projects equally at ends and sides* At head and tail 
the ends are brought over on the outside, and the back thus 
made is forced on the book. Before doing so, a line should 
be drawn on the thin boards alxjut IJ to 2 cm. from the 
joint, glue up to this line ] the strip with the back would be 
drawn up at both sides and then pressed down. To make 
these backs lie closer, a strip of packing may similarly be 
inserted. 
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So then the same work is done here with the glued-up 
backi5 as in the old style witih the packed spuing backs ; here 
the back is just hinged on cloth, there it is made from a 
piece of wrapper. The thick board is set on in the same 
way as in the other style of work, set off from the glued 
back about 1 to 1^ cm. To üll up this space, lay in each 
grooTe a piece of cord of suitable thickness which has been 
well pasted, rubbing in the paste quite smooth, and, aft 
drying, paste over with stout papen 

Very thick books have a rather clumsy appearance with 
their many superimposed boards ; this is improved by bevel- 
ling on all four sides the upper thick hoard. 

To protect the book, leather bands are pasted on the back, 
also something to add strength is generally put on at hei 
and tail, which is then covered with specially strong leathei 
For covering, linen, mole-skin ; for heavy and extra wor 
pig- skin and cow-hide are used. Leather is, of course, alwa 
pared down, thoroughly coated with paste, well stretched 
over, and well rubbed down in all hollows at the joints, 
bands, &c.^side panels are also let in — and turned in. 
Where the back disappears under the thick board, the 
turn-in is cut in almost up to the edge at b with sharp 
scissors \ if it were cut right to the edge it would be visible^ 
which must be avoided. For tnmmg-in at the head, it 
obviotis that the book must lie open as in the illustration» 
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Fig. llfl— To show where tum-irt is i^ W tiiL 



The corners of account books most always be rounded? 
Metal corners on account books are clumsy, damage the 
writing desks and other hooks coming into contact with them, 
and even when using the best millboards it is impossible to 
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them so firmly that they will not work loose in the course of 
time. In tlieir steadj leather corners and guards may be 
fixed, which are frequently tastefully finished in bhnd or 
gold. 



All books for office use are either folioed or paged, i.e.j 
either each page or each sheet gets 
a consecutive number in order to 
facilitate reference from the index. 
This may be done either by the hand 
numbering machine or by the larger 
machine worked with a treadle. In 
both cases the figures succeed each 
other automatically whilst printing. 

It is always advisable to do this 
w^ork before binding, as it is then 
easier and, besides, there is lese 
chance of the fresh ink smudging 
when each single sheet of the sec- 
tions is pushed up. 

Ihe mampulation of this apparatus ■ luwehine. 

is so simple that further explanation seems superfluous. 

Where bound books have to be paged, small pieces of 
blotting-paper must be laid between the sheets to prevent 
smudging. 




The manufacture of guard books for bills, letters, &c., 
comes into the same department as the making of account 
books: Guards are cut 4 cm. wide and folded in sbtes along 
the middle, and sewn with strong thread, end to end, upon a 
strip of linen stretched upon a piece of wrapper to which 
bands ha%*e been pasted to further strengthen. The sections 
are sewn together at intervals of about 2 cm., so as to allow 
room for the papers that are to be pasted in. 
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The stiff back with the sewn-on guards is now pasted 

into a cover, which is made with a back measurement as 

seen in the illustration. An insertion for the back is not cut 




Fig. 121— Suggestion for back of guard book. 

for this purpose, but the two boards are hinged together 
with a strip of stiff paper somewhat wider than the back. 
The book is then provided with a linen or mole-skin back 
and corners, covered with paper, and, after the guarded back 
has been pasted in, is lined with paper. If it is intended to 
gum the guards, the gumming should be attended to before 
the sewing. The guards are fanned up slightly and brushed 
with gum-dextrine, to which a little sugar and a few drops of 
glycerine have been added, so that when dry the gum should 
not be too brittle. 

For all such work a thumb index is generally required ; 
each page takes one or more letters, or a specification is 
given, according to which the binder counts off the number 
of pages required for each letter — X and Y being here 
excluded. Nowadays, the indices are cut with index shears, 
which not only regulates the depth of the index but also 
avoids the acute angles which are so easily torn in. 

Commence cutting from the back, that is, with the Z ; 
this, being the last letter, is not cut out. Then count off W, 
cut with the shears, and cut off what remains below to the 
bottom edge with a sharp knife, to do which a narrow thin 
board is slipped underneath. The further you proceed 
towards A, the longer is the strip which has to be cut out 
with the knife. 



When the excisions for the whole alphabet have been 
made* the letters are pasted on. These are sold ready 
printed, and nowadays are almost always in one piece for 
back and front. 

The printed sheet with the alphabet is glned or gummed 
on the back, and^ after drying, the alphabet is creased 
lengthwise and either cnt so or punched out with a suitable 
tool. The single letters are damped and stuck in position. 

One might also insert a strip of zinc after the cutting in of 
the letters and cut the length at once. 

Cheaper kinds of account books for temporary use are 
often made with fixed backs ; the packing is simply omitted, 
but the head and tail are pasted a little to make the turnover 
hold better. No matter whether the cover be of leather or 
cloth, paste must be used, as this ensures the back adhering 
strongly to the book. Such a method of binding can be 
recommended for music. 

Portfolios for drawings, &c., are often required ; the 
boards are hinged together with paper as previously described 
for guard books, the inBide of the baek lined with cloth, and 
the outside covered with leather or cloth. The turn -in is 
pasted over the lined back. 
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Fig. 1£2— I'attem fur dust fiapp. (Leinwand — Liiioti hingeO 

If baoks are to be made so that they can he fastened, slits 
must eith<5r be made with a chisel, through which the tape 
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ends are drawn from the outside to the inside and there 
pasted down, or else small round eyelet holes are made, and 
then proceed as before. 

Dust-proof flaps are hinged on to three sides of a thin 
board with strips of linen in the following style, and lined 
and covered separately. The body itself is likewise made of 
thin board. (See Fig. 122.) 

The whole arrangement is pasted on to the back board of 
the portfolio. 



CHÄPTEE XI. 



School Books and Mounting. 

The school book, perhaps the most despised branch of work 
in the bindery, has unjustly eorne to be treated as a sort of 
step-child by bookbinder and bookseller. Although every- 
thing has beeo cut down as finely as possible as regards 
paper and printing, yet the cost of binding must also be cut 
down, and a profit on the whole is still looked for. Thus it 
is that school books can only be produced by machinery. 
Folding, sewing, board cutting, trimming, and lettering are 
all done exclusively by niachinery. All iitiishing work, 
pressing, headbanding, decorating the paper covers, have 
fallen off. The cover is always made in advance and the 
hook fixed into it, A good goat-skin is seldom used for the 
btw^k, almost always split sheep-skin, thereby also saving 
paring, or the so-called split horse-hide. These latter ara 
put on the market in various colours and grains and are v^-ell 
suited for the work. A third-rate marbled paper is used for 
covering, as prices are not given for better kinds. A stout 
smooth paper is strongly recommended for end papers. 

!Freqnently, in the smaller towns, there are still produced 
Bible histories, catechisms, and the like in half-leather bind- 
ings, tanned sheep-skin, the sale of which is likely to be 
large and assured for many years. The whole skin must be 
damped and well stretched previous to cutting out, in order 
that it may be cut into backs to the best advantage. 
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The backs are laid on top of each other and pressed out in 
the wooden press between two old boards to remove all 
superfluous moisture. The edges are then pared with a 
sharp knife, the backs pasted, laying every two with pasted 
sides together to prevent their drying, and the books fixed in 
the leather backs. For this purpose the books are set in 
boards previously cut to size. In this case the books take 
tight backs; the joints are well rubbed down with the 
folder. 

Thinner volumes in cloth have likewise tight backs. The 
cloth for the backs is cut into strips of handy length as wide 
as the length of the backs must be, is glued and cut a 
suitable width with a knife upon the cutting board, measur- 
ing with the eye. Recently, the so-called "taking off," as 
practised in fancy goods work, has been adopted for the 
sake of its cleaner and neater results in pasting and glueing 
covers. A large zinc plate is coated with glue, neither too 
thick nor too thin, the cover is laid face downwards and taken 
up, so that it is evenly coated all over with the glue or paste. 
The work requires some practice, but it is very quick and, 
above all, is neat and clean. The boards are laid upon these 
strips by a worker (allowing for the thickness of the back), 
turned in at top and bottom by a second worker, and the 
books at once fixed in. The backs, still damp, fit very well 
to the books, the joints are well rubbed in ; covering and 
pasting on are done afterwards. 

Where hand sewing must be done, the end papers should 
be first attached to each first and last section, double in 
front, single at the end. Sewing should never be upon two 
bands only but on three at least, better upon four, so that 
the two middle ones can be changed each time. In order to 
expedite the scraping of the bands, the threads are untwisted 
before pulling out from each other, the loose end need not 
exceed 1 J cm., as a long band holds no better than a short 
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one, Gai*e being taken that it is always firmly pasted down. 
The drawn-out volumes are placed in batches on top of each 
other, all bands iying outwards. The projecting ends are well 
brushed with a hard brush, which renders thero easy to scrape 
down. If it is intended to paste down the bands, the whole 
of the ends might now be pasted, the hooks hfted off one by 
one, and the ^bands pasted over on to the end paper. It is 
better to leave the ends free and to paste down when glueing 
up. They then become more thoroughly saturated with the 
paste and are pressed at once, and thus join the boards so 
much better. 

It may be mentioned that school books with tight backs 
are more lasting than with hollow backs, no matter whether 
leather or cloth be used. 



Mounted articles, i.e,, placards, maps, drawings, &e., to be 
mounted on boards or linen, are frequently sent to the 
ordinary bindery. Things to be mounted on boards must be 
mounted whole, those that are to be rolled op or folded are 
mounted on linen. Placards are generally printed on very 
stout paper, and these should be well damped upon the back 
with sponge and water before pasting, and only when the 
paper is perfectly limp and stretched should the pasting be 
done, otherwise creases are sure to be caused by the stretch * 
ing of the paper alter mounting. A piece of packing paper 
the size of the placard to be mounted must also be pasted 
upon the back of the mounting board to prevent the board! 
from " drawing." Only when the mounting is completed 
may the mount be cut to size and, if necessary, hound* 

This binding is done by marking with the dividers a 
border about Ik cm. wide along the trimmed edge and laying 
a pasted strip of coloured paper and, turning it over, drawing 
it on to the back with a piece of clean waste paper, and well 
rubbing down. At the corners the strip is cut obliquely* as 
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m the case of a book, nipped, and turned in. This is done 
at the first two sides lying opposite to each other* At the 
other side the strip is laid not quite up to the 
ends and cut with the shears slightly obliquely, 
so that the fioished corner appears as in the 
accompanying ülu^t ration. Of course, when 
such work ia done in large quantities, another 
method is followed. For this the board would 
be cut to size, hack and front — 1 cm. narro%ver 
and shorter — likewise, and the boards bound 
beforehand. The strips are not turned in at the corners of 
the first two sides, but the whole side is rubbed do%vn aud 
the ends cut flush. The strips for the other tw^o sides are 
cut to si^e, at the same time cutting off the corners obliquely 
at both sides, then pasted and drawn over the edges. When 
mounting on large surfaces, one person alone is not able to 
do the work — there must be some one to render assistance. 

Such large pieces are always rnbbed down under a» piece 
of stout paper. As the hand cannot pass o%'er the whole 
surface evenly and easily, a large piece of waste paper rolled 
into a ball and held firmly in the hand is used for rubbing 
down. 

The finished placard is placed between 
boards to dry. For hanging them, either eye- 
lets with rings as sold are used or two holes^ 
about 5 cm. apart, are punched wnth the eyelet 
pliers in the middle of the top edge and eyelets 
clamped in with the punch pliers, F'or doing 
hirge quantities it is advisable to procure a 
machine, the small eyeletting machine, whicli 
pierces and clamps the eyelet at the same time. 
Mounting plates, plans, drawings, or maps 
on cloth is done in the following way : Paper 
can only be properly mounted upon a very tightly stretched 
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linen or cotton material ; linen being generally used in 
England- Where such work is frequently to be done, so- 
called drawing boards ought to be at liaud. These are 
wooden boards, best when made to tit into each other so 
that they can be enlarged to snit the work in hand. 

The board must, of course, be perfectly 
clean on the stretching side, otherwise 
the hack of the mounted article would be 
soiled. If necessary, the surface may he 
covered with waste papei' before stretch- 
ing. The material should be left about 
5 cm. larger ail round for convience of 
stretching and working. The stretchiug 
is best done with drawing pins, which 
may be used again and again for the same 
work. The method of stretching is as 
follows : Woven fabrics stretch less in 
direction of the warp than the woof, 
therefore stretching is begun in the former 
direction. The material is fixed with pins 
at two cornei;s of one side^ stretching it 
firmly at the same time. The material h 
will be di^awn outwards a little on the 
stretched side (Fig. 124). To counteract u . . . . "^ 
this, a pin is fixed in the middle of the 
opposite side, after having pulled the 
material over so that the side A forms n 
straight line. The whole side A is then 
pinned down, the pins not being more 
than 5 cm. apart {Fig. 125). 

Now draw out the pin on the B side and pin down the 
whole side, firmly stretching the material all the wdiile, 
beginning at the middle and working towards the sides 
(Fig- 126). 



Figa, 134 to 1^7— Sli(Mir-J 
iii^ ät^ige)« of pinning' ' 
down fiiT wtretchin^K 
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The third side is pinned down by first fixing a pin in the 
centre, then in the centre of the halves to right and left, then 
proceeding with the smaller divisions in the same fashion. 
The material is pulled far enough to form a straight line 
(Fig. 127). The last side is well stretched and pinned down 
as just described. In this way a surface not only entirely 
free from wrinkles and creases is produced, but the texture 
of the material will run straight. 

In mounting upon cloth, special care must be taken that 
the paper is perfectly limp and flexible ; but this must not 
be due to its having been too thickly coated with paste. 

Large wall maps made up of many pieces must be very 
carefully damped and must be allowed to lie damp a long 
time. Attention must be given to the colours, which are apt 
to run, and also to the proper fitting of the various pieces, as 
these have often been stretched in various ways in the litho- 
graphic press, or through irregular drying have taken unequal 
sizes. Damping and pasting must be repeated to help to 
remedy this until the whole fits together perfectly. 

Maps to be folded must be cut into sections of suitable 
size. In order that they may fold together well, the various 
pieces are set slightly apart, the horizontal lines slightly less 
(1| mm.), the longitudinal somewhat more, where there are 
many parts up to 3 mm. 

Perfect fitting is here essential, and to insure this it is 
advisable to mark out the divisions with the folder and rule. 
This is not necessary for small maps, the eye will then be 
sufficient guide. Thorough rubbing down is absolutely 
necessary to make every part adhere. 

When perfectly dry, the material is taken from the 
stretcher, the edges accurately trimmed, and the map folded 
upon the cross lines into one long strip, and then this strip 
is folded over in zigzag fashion to the given size. 

The appearance of such a map is greatly improved by 
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sharply pressing awhile, for which a zinc plate should be 
inserted hetween each fold. 

Such maps are often placed in a small hght case of card- 
board covered with cloth, or a light cover is made, into which 
the map is so pasted at the back board that it lies ready for 
use when opened. 

Paintings, drawings in colour, or wash drawings cause 
exceptional difficulties, as the moisture of the pasting 
medium tends to dissolve or make the colours run. In 
such cases smaller sheets are placed between sheets 
of damp blotting paper, and it is stuck upon the pasted 
underside. When the object permits it, it is glued on with- 
out previous damping. Large tracings present the greatest 
difficulties as the paper stretches very much and, on account 
of its delicacy, is not easily manipulated and is liable to 
crease. Such work requires several hands. It is necessary 
to have clear paste, quite free from knots, which has been 
thinned to the consistency of thick pea-soup. When at all 
practicable, the tracing itself is pasted twice, the first pasting 
will make the paper stretch and the second ensures a 
proper coating of paste. Two persons lift the tracing and 
turn it over (for very large pieces four persons are required) ; 
the sheet is laid down at one corner, the other three being 
held up, and the whole gently lowered little by little. One 
person rubs it down slowly, proceeding horn the first comer 
and carefully avoiding creases and babbles. 

With such big jobs it is often impossible to av^oid tears 
near where It is held by the fingers of the workers unless 
timely precautions against this are taken. The simplest' 
way is to paste strips of paper and to stick these on the four 
corners of the pasted side of the tracing and to take hold of 
these. These strips are removed as the rubbing down pro- 
gresses, making sure, however, that there is still enough 
paste left on these places. 
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Tracings are always roounted upon white paper, even 
though it has afterwards to be cut or mounted on cloth. 

Maps that have to be prepared for hanging on walls are 
always provided with a roller at top and bottom ; these may 
be stained and varnished or covered with coloured paper. 
The mounted maps are glued and tacked to the half-round 
rollers. Where all round rollers are used they should be 
ordered in halves. The edges of the map are glued between 
and the two halves then d ailed together, Bings are screwed 
into the top roller for hanging, and also a few tapes to tie up 
the rolled map if required. 

Plates and maps, as also placards, are also varnished. 
Yarnishing is nowadays always done with spirit varnish^ 
which is convenient for working. AU papers cannot be 
simply Yamisbed and done with — -the nature of the paper 
must be taken into consideration. All sized and chromo 
papers may be varnished without preparation. Many note- 
papers, especially unsized and copperplate papers, must 
first be sized, which prevents the resinous parts from pene- 
trating and thus avoids grease spots. 

The best of all means is glue or gelatine ; the former tnma 
the paper somewhat yellow. A thin solution is made, which 
is laid on warm with a large sponge in long quick strokes. 
Where colour or ink is to be dealt w^ith, no parts should be 
touched twice or the colours will be effaced. A second 
coating, however, may be given after the first has dried. 
The spirit varnish to be used— called map or photo varnish — 
is still too thick as sold. It is thinned with 90 % spirit of 
wine to the required consistency until it runs easily from the 
brush. 

Wide varnish brushes with lead fastenings are used. Two 
coats of thin varnish are better than one coat of thick. 
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OtTB work is now finished. The author has endeavoured to 
deal only with what comes within the sphere of practical 
bookhinding. 

At the present time there is a sharp dividing Ene drawn 
between what we may call the practical and artistic book- 
binding. To whatever height of perfection th« latter may 
still reach, it only l>egin3 where the practical bookbinder has 
completed his work faultless in eveiy detail, A bad binding 
does not become a work of art when it has had its exterior 
artistically decorated, it rather calls forth condemnation on 
its bad forwarding and wasted skill in finishing. 

Yet in spite of the separation of the practical from the 
artistic in binding, it conld hardly be poasible^wbere the 
two are so closely connected — that the latter should not now 
and then foe touched upon. Should the intention of issuing 
a book on artistic bindiog in form similar to this be carried 
out, it would also be necessary to refer occasionally to the 
practical side of binding. 

To-day we look in vain in the ordinary bindery for the 
many little extra jobs which» formerly^ were the largest 
portion of the work in artistic binding. All the little jewel 
cases, card cases, cigar cases^ &c., which made the winter 
months of the binder— as late as the sixties and seventies — 
the busiest and most profitable months of the year, have 

N 
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yanished from our workshops» as also have the mounting, &c., 
of embroideries and women's work. As a result, the number 
of those able to execute these minor works of the art binder 
has grown smaller. This branch of work, which at one time 
seemed inseparable from our trade, has partly become a 
separate industry in itself and has partly been drawn into 
other special trades where the work can be done better and 
cheaper by other means. 

Therefore the lettering of portable articles— spectacle cases, 
cigar cases, purses, poeket-liooks ^s no longer done; such 
things — where they are not made to stock— are made by the 
leather worker, this also having passed away from the binder. 
This continual loss of work originally ours — not marked by 
decades now but by still shorter intervals — should make all 
bookbinders reflect* The question no longer is ** How to 
prevent it? " but the more far-reaching one : '* How to face 
the fact ? ' ' The only possible way is for every master book- 
binder ^having regard to prevaÜing conditions — to immedi- 
ately put all his skill and energy into some special branch of 
the trade. With this good counsel we would like to send 
forth this little book. 

At the present time there are few small towns indeed 
where one day 50 cloth cases have to be turned out, 
to-morrow half a äozen books to be bound in half-calf 
extra, next day 50 fancy boxes, and then, perhaps, a few fine 
velvet-covered cases. 

Should there really be found such conditions still existing, 
no workman would be found — owing to our modern system 
of training^ — ^able and w^illing to work under such conditions. 

Those possessing the essentials in an art craftsman — 

infinite pains, neatness and exactness^are sure to make 

rapid progress. What is still required — ^an eye for colour 

and good taste — are easily acquired, for much of the book- 

binder*s \Yoik is based on experiet^ce &nd example. 
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He who sees much, especially new things, will soon be 
able to reproduce the things seen, and will, moreover, soon 
learn to distinguish between good and bad. About taste, 
so-called, it is not worth while arguing, as taste is mostly 
dictated by fashion and is often fashionable folly. The 
thoughtful craftsman, however, should be quite clear as to the 
principles determining what is to be permitted and what 
rejected in his own work ; for the rest he may follow the lead 
of fashion — he must, in fact, if his work lies much in that 
way. 

Our conclusion may, therefore, be summed up in these 
words : — 

Let the most painstaking neatness and thoroughness be the 
masters of each one. 

No man can do everything; he who can do something 
well, does most. 



The End. 
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GOSMETIOB : MANUFACTURE, EMPLOYMENT 
AND TESTING OF ALL COSMETIC MATERIALS 
AND COSMETIC SPECIALITIES. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Theodor Koller. Crown Ovo. 262 pp. 
1802. Price 5s.; India and Colonies, 59. 6d.; Other Countries, 
&B. net. 
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iRted frcim the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm^ with Additions. 300 
pp* Demy 8vo. 190L Price 5s.: India and Colon ies^ 5s. 6d* ; Other 
Countries, 6s. [ strictly net. fl 
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Memoir : C. W. Scheele and Jiis work (wriit«n for ttii-i isiiition by J. O* Mcintosh) — On 
Ftuor Mine 1^1 and its AciiJ' — On Fluor Mineral— Chemical Investigation of Fluor Acid, 
with 3L View to the Earth which it Yields, by Mr* Wieglcr — AJditional Information 
Concerning Fluor Mint^rsils — On Mangant:«^«^ Magnesium, or Magnesia Vitrariorutn — On 
Arsenic and its Acid — Remarks upon Salts oF Oens^oin — On Silesc^ Clay and Altim — Analysis 
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is Daily Present in our Atmospnefe— On Milk and ita Acid— On the Add of Saccharum Lactis 
— On the Constituent I^rts of Lapis Ponderosus or Tungsten — Experimentä and Obser\'atLDns 
on Ether— IndeK. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF ALUM AND THE SUL- 
PHATES AND OTHER SALTS OF ALUMINA AND 
IRON. Their Uses and Applications as Mordants in Dyeing 
and Calico Printings and thetr other Applications in the At^s» Manufac- 
tures, Sanitary Engineering, Agriculture and Horticulture. Translated 
from the French of Lucien Geschwind. 195 lUtistratjons. 400 pp. 
Royal 8vo. 1901. Price 12s, 6d. ; India and Colontes, 13s. ßäi.\ Other j 
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Aluminium and itü Compounds — Iron and iron Compounds.. 
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Alums — AppIicatLon to Wool and Silk — Preparinji! »nd using AluminiuiTi Acetates — Employment 
of Aluminium Sulphate in Carbonintnig VVool — The Manufacture of Lake Pigments — Manu^ 
facture of Prussian Blue — Hide and Leather Industrj' — Paper Mflkin^f^ Harden Eng Plastei* — 
Lime Washes — Preparation of Non-inRam mahle Wood, etc. — Purification of Waste Waters 
— Uee» and Applications of Ferrous Sulphate und Ferric Sulphates—tlicirtg— Maiiu- 
facture rif Pii^ments — Writing I nlts^ Purification of Lighting Oasi^A]^ricui tare — Cotton Dyeing 
^—Disinfectant- -Purifying Waste Liquors — Manufacture of Nordhaug^^n Sulphuric Acid — 
Fe:rtilESingH 

Chemical Characteristics of Iron And AluminJum^ Analysis of Varloui Aluminous 
or Ferruginous Prod ucts — Aluminium— An alysinff Aluminium Products — Alunite 
AJumlna — Sodium AI uminate— Aluminium Sulphatc^lron— Analytical Characteristics of Iron 
Suits— Anal vsia of Pyritic Ligrtite— Ferrous and Ferrtc Sulphates — Rouil Mordant^Index. 

AMMONIA AND ITS COMPOUNDS ; Their Manufacture 
and Uses, By Camille Vincent, Professor at the Central School of 
Arts and Manufttctureü, Paris. Translated from the French by M* J* 
Saltek. Royal 8vo. 114 pp. 1901. Thirty -two Illustrations. Price 
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as I a Source of Ammonia— Extraction Oi \tntfttift\ttti\ Vtqä^ikNä ^'^^='*\^^^*'^^^^^_ 
Ejttrflct/oii of Ammonia from Oa» U^u<it— NVanulaCt^tt '^»V^'^^^SS^^SwkX^^*^ 
pffunds irom Bones. MJtrOB^enous Wa^itCt tietUöüV. '^'a&^i^LtA V*'«^^i^™>^^ 
Caustic Ammonia, and Ammonium CbWntl«, VV\oäpVvt!Xt »^^^ k^iwii^« 
afjAmmonim from the Amnioiiia-Soda Nlothct Uisv«^^*^*~^^^*^' 
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Price 7». 6d. ; India and Colonies, 6s. [ Other Countries, Bs. 6d. ; 
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Ejttentai And Su|>erflcial Character istics of Resinous Bodies — -Distinction betw^een Hestnous 
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Bfilsaztis — If^tmiluction — IDeflnttionf; — Caiiada Balsain — Copaiba Balsam --^ Angostura 
Copaiba Balsam — Babia CojjHiba Balsam — Cafthageoa. Copaiba Balsam — Mai^caibo 
Copaiba Balsam^ — Maturin Copniba Balaam — Gurjum Copaiba Balsam' — Para Copaiba Balaam 
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Balsam' — ^Tolu Batsam — Acaroid Rfsin — Amine — Amber — African and West Indian Kino — 
Hengaf Kin o — Labdan um— M astic — I*ine Resi n— Sand» racb—Sca mmofii um— Sb c IIäc—S to ra* 
^Adulteration of Styrax Liquidus Crudua — Purified Storax — Styrax Crudus Colatus — 'TaCa- 
muliflc— Thapsia Resin —Turpeatine^-Chios Turpentine --StfasshLii'g Turpentine — Turpeth 
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THE UTILISATION OP WASTE PRODUCTS. A Treatise 

on the Rational Utilisation, Recovery and Treatment of Waste Pro- 
ducts of all kind^. By Or, Theodor Koller. Translated from the 
Second Revised German Edition. Twenty-two Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 280 pp. 1902, Price 7s- 6d. ; India and Colonies, Ss. ; Other 
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—Fruit— The By-Prnduct.i of Paper and Paper Pulp W^nrks— By- Products in the Treatment 
of Coal Tar tDils— Fur Waste — The Waste Matter in the Manufacture of Parchment Paper 
— Mother of Pearl Waate^PctroleunJ Residues— Platinum Residues— Broken Porci;lain, 
EarthemyRt-e and Giass— Salt Waste— Slate Waftte— Sul^hui^Bufnt Pyrites— Silk Waste— 
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I INK MANUFACTURE : Including Writing, Copying, Lltho- 
H graphtc^ Marking, Stampiag, and Laundry Inks. BvSlC^MLT^D Lbhner. 

H Three Illustrations. Crown gvo. 162 pp. 1902. Translated from the 

^H German oi the Fifth Edition. Price 5s. ; India and Colonies, 3s. 6d. : 

^r Other Cotin tries, 6s. ; net. 
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VamttesoF Ink— Writing Inks — Raw MateHalBof Tanntn InliB— The Ch«nica[ Cooitltutioii 
oF the Tannin Iciks^Hecipea Far Tajinin Inks — Logwood Tannifi la^ — Pcmc Inks — Alizarine 
Inka— Ext jr>3,ct Ink»— Loj,; wood Inks — Copying Inka— Hefttografshs— Hektograph Inks— Safety 
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SEALING-WAXES, WAFERS AND OTHEE ADHES- 
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8vo. 96 pp. 1902. Price 5s. ; India and Colonies, 5s. 6d. \ Other 
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Materials Used for MakJnff Sealinj^^Wiixei- The Manufacture of Sealing- W^axeA^ 
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LEAD AND ITS COMPOUNDS. By Thus, Lambhrt, 

Technical and Consulting Chemist. Demy 8vo. 226 pp. Forty 1 Una- " 
trations. 1902. Price 7s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, Ss. ; Other Countries, ^M 
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Histon' — Ores of Lead — Gc0fii*aphical Distribution of the Lead Industry— Chemical un^ ^H 
Phjfsical Properties of Lead— Alloys of Lead— Compounds of Lead— DrcssLns of Lead Ores ^^ 
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NOTES ON LEAD ORES : Their Distribution and Properties. ™ 
By Jas. Faerie, F.G.S. Crown 8vo. 1901. 64 pages. Price 2b, 6d, : 
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Industrial Uses of Air, Steam and 

Water, ^ 

DRYINO BY MEANS OF AIR AND STEAM. Explaoa- 

tiona, Formuhe, and Tables for Use in Practice. Translated from the 
G er ma n of E , H A U S B R a N d . Two fold» n g Di a ^ram a aTwl'^^v^^<tft.'&'^'a;^^^!^ - 
Crown 8vo, 1901. 72 pp. PrVte 5^. ^ \TV'a;\ia. ^Jr4^ CaV-oik*;^, '^^ä- '^^ "^ 
Otirer Countries, 63. ; strictly tiet. ^M 
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{S££ also '* Evaporating, C<nd£n$ing and Cooling Apparatus ^^^ p. 26») 

PURE AIR, OZONE AND WATER. A Practical Treatise 
of thetr Utitisatiofi and Value in Oil, Grease, Soap, Paint« Glue and 
other Industries^ By W. B* Co well- Twelve Illustrations. Crow a 
Bvo. 85 pp. 1900. Price 5s. ; India and Colonic s^ 5$. 6d. ; Other 
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Atmospheric Air ; Lifting of Liquids; Suction Process; Preparini; Blown Oils; Prep^aring 
Sicoitive Dr>'ing Oils— Compressed Air^ Whitevvasb— Liquid Air; Retrocession— -Pur ißca,ttoa 
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THE INDUSTRIAL USES OF WATER COMPOSI- 
TION — EFFECTS— TROUBLES — REMEDIES— RE- 
SIDUARY WATERS— PURIFICATION— ANALYSIS, 

By H. DE LA Coux. Royal Svo. Translated from the French. 364 pp. 
135 lUuätrations. 1903* Price 10s. Öd. ; Cnlnnics, lls.i Other Countries, 
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PurificBtfoa by Chemical Processes — Analyses— Index« 

(S^e B&ohs on Smok^ Prevention ^ Engineering and Metallurgy ^ p. 26, etc.)f2 
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THE RISKS AND DANGERS TO HEALTH OF VARI- 
OUS OCCUPATIONS AND THEIR PREVENTION. 

By Leonard A. Parry, M. D., B.S. (Lond.)* 196 pp. Demy 8vo. 1900. 
Price 7s. 6di i India and ColoniesT 85. [ Other Countries} 85. 6d. \ i^trlctly 
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X Rays, 




FRACTICAL X RAY WORK, By Frank T, Addyman, 

B.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., Member of the Roentgen Society of London - 
Radiographer to St. George's Hospital ; Demonstrator of Physics and 
Chemistry, and Teacher of Radiography in St, George's Hospital 
Medical School. Demy Svo. Twelve Plates from Photographs of X Ray 
Work. Fifty-two Illustrations. 200 pp. 1901. Price 10s, 6d, ; India 
and Colon ieSf lis.; Other Coy ntri es, 12s.; strictly net. 
contents. 

Historical— %Vork leading up to I he Discovery oMhe X Raya— The Discover^'— Appara- 
tiii and Its JVlatiag:Eineiit — EJectrical TsüPms— Sources oF Electricity— J n duct ion Coils— 
EtectroEtatic Machines — Tubes — Air Pumps — Tube Holders and Stereoscopic AppsraEuiü — 
PJuorescent Screens — Practical X Ray work"InstalUtacin&— Radio&copy — Rudioj^raphy — 
X Rays in E>entistfy^^X Rays in Chemistry—'X Rstys in War^— Index. 

List Of Plates. 

Froniispiec£ — Congenital Dislocation of Hip-Joint.^— 1... \eedle in Finger.— 11.. Needle in 
Fejot.— III., Revolver Butlet in Calf and L«g.— IV., A Mcttiod of Localisation.— V,, Stellate 
Fracture of Patella showing shadow of " &trappinj2 '*. — VI., Sajicoma. — VII., Siv-weekäK>ld 
Injury to Elbow showin]^ new Gfowth of Büßen — VlII.* Old Fractufe of Tibia and FibuU 
badly set. — IX., Heart Shadow. — X^« FractLire:d Femur sbo^winii Grain of Splint.— XI., Bar- 
reirs Method of Localisation. 

India-Rubber and Gutta Percha. 

INDIA RUBBER AND GUTTA PERCHA. Translated 
from the French of T. SeeligwaestN^ G. Lamy Torvilhon and H. 
Falconnet by John Geddes Mc Intosh, Royal Svo. Eighty-six 
Illustrations. Three Plates. 412 pages. J903, Price 12s, 6d. ; 
India and Colonies, 13s. 6d. ; Other Countries, 15s. ; strictly net. 
Contents. 

Indtg- Rubber— Bo tan Lcat Origin — Clim^itology— Soil— Rational Culture and Acciim&tißfi 
<if the JJiFFerent Species of India- Rubber plants— Methods of Obtaining the Late^^^ Methods 
of Preparingt Raw or Crude India-Rubber— Claasification of the Comincfcial Species of 
Raw kuhber — Physical and Chemical Pncipertses of the Latex and of India-Rubber^— 
Mechanical Tranaformation of Natur»! Caoutchouc into W^üihcd rtr Normal Caoutchouc 
CHiiriBcatJon) ami Normal Rubber into Masticated Rubber — Softenin;^. Cuttinf;, Washings 
Drying — Preliminary'' Observations — Vulcanisation of NormuE Huhbtr — Chemical and Physical 
Properties of Vulcüniised Rubher-^Oeneral Conftiderations— Hardened Rubber or Ebonite — 
ConsiderationK on .Mineralisation »nd other Mixtures— Colcirat ion and Dyern|>--An«]:ly}iji 
of f^aturaJ or Normal Ruhh^'f and Vulcanised Rubber — Rubber Substitutes— "Imitation Rubber. 

Qufta Percha— Botanical Origin — Climutology- Soil— Rational Ctilture— Methods of 
Collection^— Claiisißcqti on of the DiHertnt Species of Commercial Gutta Percha — Physical 
and Chemical Properties — Mechanical Transformation — Methods of Anal^jiing — ^Gutta Percba 
Substttutes — Index. 



Leather Trades. 



PEACTICAL TREATISE ON THE LEATHER IN* 
DUSTRY, By A. M. Villon. Translated by Frank T. 
Addyman, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C, F.C.S. ; and Corrected by aa Emi- 
nent Member of the Trade. SOO pp., royal 8vo. 1901. 123 Illystra- 
tlons. Price 21 s. ; India and Colonies, 22s. i Other Countries, 23s. 6d. ; 
strictly net. 

Contents. 

Preface — Tranestator^s Preface — -List of Illustrations. 

Part i^, AÄvterlals tised In Tanning-— Skins; Skin and its Structure; Skins used in* 
Tanning; Various. Skins and their Uses — Tannin and Tanning Substances: Tannin; Barks. 
(Oak); Barks other than Oak; Tanning Woods; Tanoin-beaHn^^ Leaves ; Excrescences t 
Tan-hearing Fruits; Tan-hearing Roots and Bulbs; Tanning Juices; Tannla^ S^>a'?Aaa«KÄA. 
used in Various Countries; Tannin liXtracts; E&tvra^JA.ioT\ <i'l Ta&iixiv ^.Tii'^^wtw^^Vv^a^'^^*- 

Part JL, TannJny— The Installation o! a Tanft^rj - "t^'« ^uti^cRS.-. ^'^^'^'*:'^^^^^'^SS^% 
etc.: Steam Engines- Grinding and Trilüinitiotv o^ T^tvulW^ ^>Jta«^w™** - S ^>Jiv^-^ö^'cii 'ö 
Grinding ßark , The Grinding oE Tan Woods ; Piswdentvft ^i™:^\, CnW*. mA vj^ct*«^ - 
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the Grinding oi Bark— Manu^cture dF Sole Leather: Soakinj;; Sweating and UnhafHngt 
Plumpine and Cdouring; Hi^ndling; Tünnini?; Taitniti^ Klephants' Hides ; Drying; 
Striking or Pinning— ^Manufacture oF Dressing Leather: Soaking; Depilation; Ne^" Pro- 
ceue» for the Depilation oF Skins; Tannings Cow Hides; Horse Hides; Goat Skins; Matiu- 
facture of Split Hides — On Various Methods oF Tanning: Mechanical Methods; Physical 
fillethoda; Chemical Methods; TanninjJ ^*ith Extracts— Quai^tity and Quality: Quantity ; 
NctCc^t; Quality oF Leather— ^Various IVInnipu I ations oF Tanned Leather: Second Tanning; 
"* I Statns; Bleaching Leather; Waterproofing Leather; Weighting Tanned Leatber^- 

Ltion oF Leather — ^Tanning Various Skins. 

Part IlLt Currying ^ WaKCd Calf: Preparation; Shaving; Stretching or Slicking; 
OEUng the Grain; Oiling the Flesh Side ^ Whitening and Graining; Waxing; Finishino; Dry 
Fißishifig; Finiahinfi in CoJüur; Coat— White CalF: Finishing m White — Cow Hide for 
Upper Leathers: Black Cow Hide; White Cow Hide; Colotired Cow Hide — 'Smooth Cow 
Hide^^Hlack Leathctr— Miscellaneout Hides ^ Hor*^ ;, Goat; Waxed Goat Skin; Matt Goat 
Skin — Russia Leather: Rusijia Leather; Arttflciat Russia Leather. 

Part 1V.1 Hnjtmelled, Hungary and Chamoy Leather, Morocco, Parchment, Fun 
and Artificial Leather — Eo^meifed Leather: Varnish Manufacture; AppMc^tion of the 
Enamel; Knameninü m Colour— Hungary Leather: Preliminary'; Wet Wurtt or Prepara- 
tion; Aliiming; Dressing or Lof ( Work ; TaJlawin^; Hungary Leather from Various Hides 
— Taw'tng; Preparatory Operations; Dressing; Dyeing Tawed Skins; Rugs — Chamoy Le&ther 
^Morocco; Preliminary Opcratiarss« Morocco Tanning: Mordants used in JMorocco Manu^ 
facture; PJatural Colours used in Morocco Dyeing; ArtiBcial Colours; Different Methods 
oF Dyeing; Dyeing with Natural Colours; Dyeing with Aniline Colours; Dyeing writh 
Metalhc Salts; Leather Printings Finishing Morocco; Shagreen ; Qroniced Leather — GiJdmg 
and SiK^ering: Gilding; Silvering; Nickel and Cobalt — Pajfchmcni — Furs and Furriery: 
Preliminary Remarks; indigenous Furs; Foreign Furs from Hot Countries; Foreign Furs 
from Cold Countries^ Furs Trum Birds' Skins: Prcparatiiin of Furs; Dressing; Colouring; 
Preparation of liirds" Skins; Pre3er\'ation of Furs — Artificial Leather: Leather made From 
Scraps: Compressed Leather; Ainericir* Cloth ; Papier Mi^chf^; Lintileutn ; Ariiflcial Leather, 

Ptirt Vu Leather Testing and the Theory of Tanning— Testing and AnsJysisof Leather ; 
Physics] Testing of Tanned Leather; Chemrcal Analysis— The Theory oF Taitning and the 
other Operations oF the Leather and Skin Industry : Theory oF Soaking ; Theory oF ün- 
hairing; Theory oF SwclKiig; Theory of Handling; Theorj- of Tandng; Theory of the 
Action of Tannin on the Skin; Theory oF Hungary Leather Making; Theory of Tawing; 
Theory oF Ctiamoy Leather Making ; Ttieorj' of M"iMeral Tanninff. 

Part VLt U5B9 of Leather— Machine Belts: MonuFactur« oF Belting; Leather Chain 
Belts; Various Betts < Use of Belts— Boot and Shoer^makJng : Boots and Shoes; Laces — 
Saddlery: Composition oF a Saddle; Construction of a Saddle — Harness: The Pack Saddle; 
Harness — .\1ilitary Equipment— Glove Making — Carriage Building — Mechanical Uses. 

Appendjie^ The woHd*a Comilterce In Lcdther— Europe; America; A»a ; Africa; 
Australasi a — I ndex . 



THE LEATHER WORKER S MANUAL. Being a Com- 
pendium of Practical Recipes and Working Formulae for Curriers, 
RootmaherSt Leather Dressers^ Blacking Manufacturers. Saddlers, 
Fancy Leather Wo rlLers. By H. C St an dace. 165 pp. 1900. Price 
7s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 8s,; Other Countries, 8s. 6d. ; strictly 
net. 
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Contents. 

Btackings, PoÜEihesi, Glosses, DressingSi HtinovatoirSt etc far Boot mnd Shoe Leathi 
Harneiiä Blackmgs, Dressings, Greases, Compositions, Soaps, and Boot'tpp Pav^d^jr;» and 
Liquids, cecm etc^—Lcather Grinders' Sundries — Currier's Seasoningäp Blacking Compounds^ 
DräuingSr Finishes, Glosses, etc, — Dyes and Stains lor Leather — Mi^ci^llaoeous infoi^matiun 
— Chrome Tannage— Indexe 



Books on Pottery, Bricks, 
Tiles, Glass, etc. 

THE MANUAL OP PRACTICAL POTTING. Compill 
ÖJ Experts, an J Edited by Ckas. F* B\>ixs. Revised Third Edition 
and Enlarged. 200 pp. 1901* Price lis* ^*\ \a.^\^ ^tA CoVati 
183. 6d. ; Other Countries, 20a* ; strictly net. 
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Contents. 

Introduction.. The Rise and Progress of the Potter's Art— Bodies. China and Porcelaiit 
Bodies, Parian Bodies, Semj^porcetüin and Vitreous Bodies, Alortar Bodies, Earthen whi^b 
Granite and CC Hodtti^, Mtsc«naneous booties, Saggar and Crücibl*: Claya, Coioured 
Bodies, ilaaiser Bodies, (Joloured Bodies for Mosaic Painting, Encaustic Tile Bodies, Body 
Stains, CoburcU Dips— Q lazes, China Glazes, Ironstone Glares, Kart hen ware Gtazes« 
GJazes vi'ithout Lead, Miscellaneous Glazes., Coloured Glazes, MajoJica CoJours — Oold and 
Gold Colours. GoJd, Purple of Ciiasiu»t JV1»rone and Ruby,. Jlnamd Colourecl Bases, 
Enamel Colour Fluxes, Enamel Colours, Mixed Enamel Colours, Antique and Vetluin 
EnaAiel Colours, Under^la^e Colours, Und^^rgla^e Colour Fluxea^ Mi^ed Undcrglaz« Colour^ 
Flow Powders, Oils and Varnishes^—^Moans and Methoda. Recilamation of Waste 0(}ld+ 
The Use of Cobalt, Nutea on Hnamet Colours, Liquid or Bright Gold— Clas^lflcatlOfl and 
AnnlysJa, Classification oF Clav Ware, Lord PI ay Faires Analysis oF Clays^ The Alarkets of 
the World, Time and Scale of Firing» Weights of Potter's Material, Decorated Goods 
Count^Comparative Loss of Weight ijf Clays — Ground Felspar Calcubtkuifi—The Conver- 
sion of Slop Body Recipes into Urj' Weight — -The Cost of Prepared Earthenv^are Cliy^ 
Form* and Table«. Articles of Apprenticeshipi ^Manufacturer's Guide to Stocktaking» 
Table of Relative Values of Potter's Materials, Hourly Wages Table, Workman's Settling 
Table, Comparative Gui^e for Earthenware and Chinit Manufacturers in the use of Slop Flint 
sod Slop Stone, Foreign Terois applied to Faurtheii\h*a.re and China 3oods, Table For the 
Conversion oF Metrioil weights and Measures on the Continent and South America — IndCK* 

CERAMIC TECHNOLOGY: Being some Aspects of Tech- 
nical Science as Applied to Pottery Ma^nufacture. Edited by Ci^arles 
F. BiNNS. 100 pp. Demy Svo. 1897. Price 12!3, 6d. ; India and 
Colonies, i3s, 6d. j Other Countrkst 15s. \ strictly net. 

Contents. 

Preface—The Chemistry of Pottery — AnaK^ifi and Sy^ntheeif — Clayi and their Com- 
ponents ■^- The Biacuit Oven — PyrOmetry — Glazes and their Composition — Colours and 
Cotou r^ niaki ng— I ndcje* 

A TREATISE ON THE CERAMIC INDUSTRIES. A 

Complete Mantial for Pottery, Tile and Brick Works, By Bmilb 
BouRRY. Translated from the French by Wiltok P. Rrx, Examiner 
in Pottery and Porcelain to the City and Guilds of London Technical 
Institute, Pottery Instructor to the Hanley School Board. Royal 
8vo. 190L 760 pp, 323 Illustrations, Price 21s.; India and Colonies» 
22s. ; Other Countries, 23a. 6d. ; strictly net. 

Contents« 

Part J„ General Pottery Methods- Definition and Hi^tory, Deßnttfüfisi and Clsssid- 
cntton ol Ceramic Products^ Historic Summary oF the Ceramic Art — Raw Materials, of 
Bodies. Clays t pure Clay and Natural Clays — Vadous Kav,- Material: AnaloKnus to Clay — 
Agi^lomerative and Agglutinative^ Ope ninii — Fusible^ — Refractor}' — Trials oF tiayv Matertals 
— Plastic B<»djesK Properties and Couipoaitjon — Preparation of Raw- Materially Dt9ka|U[regii- 
tiom — Purificai ion— Preparation oF Bodies: By Plastic Method — By Dry Method — By Liquid 
Method— PorniBtion+ Processes oF Formation ; Throwing — Expression— Moulding by Hand^ 
on the JolIey„ by Compression^ by Slip Casting — Slapping — Slipping — Dr^'ing. Drying oF 
Bodies— Processes of Drying: By Evajxiration — By Aeration^By Heating— By Ventilatio» 
— By Absorption — Ghix^A. Composition and Properties — Row Materials — Manufacture 
and ApplicatioA^FirinK. Properties oF the Bodies and Gbues during Firing — Description 
of the Kiin»— Working oF the KiJns — Decoration* Colourimg Materials — Processes of 
Decoration. 

Part EL, Special Pottery Methods^ Terra Cot t as, Ctassißcatiofü: Plain Ordinary» 
HolloWf Ornamental^ \'itritied, and Light Bricks — Ordinary and Black TiEes — Paving Tiles — 
Pipes— Arch I tect oral Terra Cottas— Vase Et, Stat ties and Decorative Objects— Cofnmon Pottery 
— Pottery for Water and Filtera-^Tobacco PipeK — Lustre Ware — Properties and Testa for 
Terra Cottas— Fireclay Ooods, C bssi Beat ion : Argillaceous, Aluminous, Carbonifercl.llS^ 
Siliciouü and Basic Fireclay Goods — Fireclay Mortar (Pug)— 'Tests for Fireclay Good* — 
Faiences* Varnished Faienci*4'- Enamel led Faiencea— Silicioua Faiences — Pipeclay Faiences 
— Pebble Work^^Fetdspathic Faiences — Composition, Proces,seB of Manufacture and General 
Arrao^ement» oF Faience Potteries— Stoncvi^rc, Stoneware Properly So^ called: Paving 
Til«*— »Pipes — Sanitary Ware^Stoneware for Food Purposes and Chemical Productions- 
Architectural Stoneware— Vafcien, Statues and otfcier Decarativt Objects— Fine Stoneware 
— Porcelain. Hard Porcelain for Table Wane and Decoration, fur the Fire^ for Elejttt^Mi 
Conduits, For Mechanical Purpoi»cii^ Architectural PotctVsiT^^amÄ \>\JÄ or "^vw^^ixx^^att^^ 



Soft PJiosphated or Engl iah Porcelam— Soft \JitrftWiaPDr(A\aw,^T%.wi^Ä ^'^^^^J^'^l^lCr^^fc 
Arsifisceom Soft or Seg*!r*s Porcelaifl— Öu^^ SoU or P»n»a VQTtt>a&ti^^vKv v«.x™^ 
Äo/Jt PorceiaiB— index. 
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ARCHITECTURAL POTTERY. Bricks, Tiles, Pipes, Ena- 
melled Terracottas, Ordinary and Iiicrusted QuarrieSj Stoneware 
Mosaics, Faiences and Architectural Stoneware. By Lhok Lefevre. 
With Five PL^tcs. 950 ILlustrations in the Text, and numerous estiffla.teä. 
500 pp.t royal 8vO. 1900. Translated from the French by K, H. Bird, 
M.A.> and \V. Moore Bjnns. Price las. \ India and Colonies, 16s. ; 
Other Countries. 17s. 6d.; strictly net. 



Contents. 
Part L Plain Undecorated Pottery^ ^Clqy5> Bricks, 
Term-cottit, 

Part lU Made-up or Dccor&t^d Pottery- 



Tiles, Pipes, Chimney Flues, ' 



« 



THE ART OP RIVETING 
EARTHENWARE. By J. 

1900, Paper Cover. PriceU.net; 



GLASS, CHINA AND 

HowARTH, Second Edition. 
hy postj home or abroad, Is, U 



1^1 



HOW TO ANALYSE CLAY. Practical Methods for Prac- 
tical Men. By HOLDEN M. Ashby, Professor of Organic Chemistry , 
Harvey Medical College, U,S-A. 74 pp. Twenty lUus. 1901, P rice 
2s. 6ä. ; Abroad, 3s. [ strictly net. 
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NOTES ON POTTERY CLAYS. Their Distribution, 

perticSf uses and Analyses of Ball Clays, China Clays nnd China 
Stone. By Jas. Faihje, F.G.S. 1901. 132 pp. Crown 8vo. Price 
39. 6d. ; India and Colonies, ^S, ; Other Countries, 4s, Bd.; strictly net. 
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A Kei-SBue of 

THE HISTORY OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTER- 
IES ; AND THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 

With References to Genuine Specimens^ and Notices of Eminent Pot- 
ters. By Simeon Shaw\ (Originally Published in 1829<) 265 pp. 
19m. Demy Sva. Price 7s. Cd, ; India and Colonics, 8s. ; Other 
Countries, 8s. 6d. ; strictly net. 

Content^! 

Introductory Chapter showinK the positian of the Pottery Triide ^t the preBent time 
1899) — Pr et J in I nary kcTnarka— The Potter i es, compHain^ TunsEalJ, BrowoKills, Green- 
field acid New Fitslü, GolJen Hill, Late brook, Green Lane, Bursleni, Lonjjport and Dalf* Hall, 
Hat Lane and CohrJdge, Han ley find Shelton^ Etmria, Stoke, Pcnkhu^l^ Fen ton. Lane Delph, 
Kdey, Lume HntI— Oti th« Origin of tlie Art, snnd its Practice a m on ^ the early Nation»^ 
Mnilufftcture of Pottery, priur ta 17(MI — The Introduction ai ked Porcelain by Ateutrs 
Klcrs, of Brad well, imO — Progp-esd of the MaTtufactur« from 1700 to Mr. \VetIjiiiiood*8 
commencement in 1760— Introduction of Fluid O la ze—Kx tension of the Münufacture of 
Cream Colour — Mr. Wedgwood's Quc^en's Ware — Jasper, and Appointment of Potter to Her 
Miyesty— Hlaclt Printing— Introduction of Porcelain* ^\^, W. Littler'^ Porcelain — Mr 
Coofi\iortlij''s D$s€ovci*\' of Kaolin and Petuntserf and Patent — Sold to Mr. Champion^'rer- 
^a/a to the New Hall Com. — EjsteeBion o( Term— ßlue Pf\u\tä V*<A\tTY. ^V, Turner, Mr 
SpcKfeflJt Mr. BadiSeleVt Mr. Spode (2), Messr*. Turner, TAp,\ynD4t W^ir.'Wv\^Ti,mt,Vi:™ft.Qrtv— 
Ot^eat Change in Patterns of Blue Printed— Introductttjn öl \-urtT* ^ii^ers. Vm^wftp«* 
rrvntM ta Rottery und Porcelain «ibaequent to 1800, 
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A Reissue of 

THE CHEMIS'TEY OP THE SEVERAL NATUEAL 
AND ARTIFICIAL HETEROGENEOUS COM- 
POUNDS USED IN MANUFACTURING FOR- 
CELAIK, GLASS AND POTTERY, By Simeon Shaw. 

(Originally ptibliahed in 1837.) 750 pp. 19Ü0. Royal 8 vo- Pf ice Us. ; 
India and Colonics^ 15s.; Other Countries^ 16fi. Bd» ; strictly net- 

Contents. 

PART f., ANALYSIS AND MATERIALS.— Introduction : Laboratory and AppafaCUfl 
ElementA— Temperature— A cldä and Alkalie« — The E art hfl— AI eta Ls, 

PART n,, SYNTHESIS AND COMPOUNDS.— Science ul Mixing— Bodies : Portrelam 
— HflH, Porcel 3 in— Fritted l^iudies, Porcelam- Haw !i<jdie*, Porcebin— S«ft( FHtted Bodies, 
Haw BodJear Stone Bodieti„ Ironstone, Dry HotJics, ChemicaJ Utensils, Fritted Jiisper, Fritteii 
Pearly Fritted Drab, Raw Chernical Utensil E^i^ Via-vr Stanct Raw Jasper, Raw Pearl, Raw Mortar* 
Raw Drab, Raw Brown, Ra^v Fawn, Raw Cane, Haw Red Porous, Raw Egyptian, Earthenware, 
Queen'« Ware, Cream Ut^Lour, Blue and Fancy Printed, Dipped and Mach», Chalky, Ri(t|j»t 
Stiks, etc- — UlRzea : Porcelain — Hard Fritted Porcelain — Soft Fritted Porcelain — Soft 
Raw^ Cream Colour Porcelain^ Blue Printed RorcelainT Fritted Glares, Analysis of Fritt* 
Analysis oF Olaze, Coloured Glazes., Dipis S-meara and VVashes^ Olaaseai Flint Glaaa, 
Coloure>(I Glasses. Artificial Garnet, ArtiFlcial Emerald, ArtiBcial Amethyst, Artißciiil Snp- 
phirer ArtiRcia] Opal, Plate (jlaiLi, Crown Glü^s^, limad QlaAs, Bottle Gl.asa, Phosphoric Glass» 
liritish Steel Glass, Glass-Staining and Painting, Engraving on Glass, Dr. Faraday's Ejcperi- 
mentM^Colaurs; Colour Making, Flusie* or bc^lvents, Compt^n^nts of the Colours; Reda« 
etc*, from Gold> Carmine oif Rose Colour, Purp!e, Reds, etc., from Iron, Blue», Velio wst 
Greens, Black's., Whit«, Silver for Burniabinü, ^old for Burnishitifi, Printer's Oil» Lustra, 

TABLES OF THE CHARACTERJSTiCS OF CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES. 
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Glassware, Glass Staining and 
' Painting. 

(KECIPES FOE FLINT GLASS MAKING. By a British 
Glass Master and Mixer» Sixty Recipes. Being Leaves from the 
Mixing Book of several experts in the Flint Glass Trade, containing 
up-to-date recipes ^nd valuable informatiün as to Crystal, De mi -crystal 
and CoEoured Glass in it^ many varieties. It contains the recipes for 
cheap metal suited to pressing, blowinfj, ete*t as well as the most costly 
crystal and ruby. Crown 8vo. 1900, Price for United Kingdom, 
10s. 6d. ; Abroad, 15s.: United States, $4; strictly net. 
Contents. 
Ruhy— Huby frotn Copper — Flint lor using wich the Ruhy for Coating— A German Meta]^ 
Corneliai}, or A^ba»t«r<— Sapphire Blue— Cry^sophis— Op^l— Turqyoise Blue— O old Colour- 
Dark Green — Green (corrimonj — Green for Malachite — Bltae For M si lach ite— Black for Mela- 
chite—BJack— Common Canary Botcrh— Canary — %Vhite Opaque Glass— Se5i ling- wax Red— 
Flint— Flint GJ»sb (Crystal and Demi^ — Aehrotmatic Glasa — Paste Glasa — White Enamel — 
Firestone— Dead Whitclmr moorts)— White Agat? — Canary — Canary^ Hnajtiel— Inden- 

I A TEEATISE ON THE ART OF GLASS PAINTING. 
Prefaced with a Review of Ancient Glass. By Ernest R. SUFFLING. 
With One Coloured Plate and Thirty -seven Illustrations* Demy 8vo, 
HÜ pp. 1902. Price 7s, 6d, ; India and Colonies, 8s. ; Other Countries, 
as. 6d. net. 
Contents. 
A Short History of Stamed Glass^DtwftnmsL ScaVe X>T»w^^^?^-C,*f^wm*'MÄV5t>t^^Xi«^^ 
'-'Varhm Kipds of Qlafl« Cutting for W indovs-&^T:\it CßVaüt* «Ä ^!«^ä'Öm* ^=^*V^xS2^ 
Pamting—PsuBiing on GlaBS, Dlsperüca Paltem^^^-BSiV^t^ '&aJL\*TO^ir-^5AÄ>^^*r-^ ^ 
Fret Leaii Otuzing-- Indent. 
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PAINTING ON GLASS ANB PORCELAIN AND 
ENAMEL PAINTING* A Complete Introduction to the 

Pr&parHtiun of aU the Colours and Flu^tes used for Painting on Porce- 
lam. Enamel, Faience and Stoneware, the Coloured Pastes and Col 
oured Glasses, together with a iMinute Description of the Firing of 
CoJouTB iind Enamtlb, By Felix Hermann, Technical Chemist. With 
Eighteen Illustrations. 3Ö0 pp. Translated from the Gernian second 
and enlarged Edition. 1897. Price IDs. Bd.; India and Cobmes, 
lis.; Other CouotrieSp 123. j strictly net. 
Contents. 

HiatO'ry of Olüi» fainting — Th« Afticl^s to i>^ p'amted : Glass, Popciulflinf Hnninel, StDOe^ 
ware, Faiefice — Pi||mentsi Metallic Pigments j Antlmony Dxide, Naples Vellov^^, Barium 
Chromate, Lead Chromatt:, Siiver Chloride, ChrKimic Oxide— FJu it es: PJuiies, Fetspar, 
DitJirtz, PurifyiDg Quart!» Sedimentation, Quench lug, Borax» Boracic Acid, PotjiasiuTn aiid 
Sudiucn Carbonates, Rocaine Flu* — Preparation of the Gslours for OIhj» Painting — The 
Colour Ppstes — The Coloured Glasses — Composition of the Porcelain Colours — The' Hnarnt'I 
Colours - Knüfoelfl for Artistic Work— Metjillic Orn[imente.tiiin t Porcelain Gilding, Glass 
Gildinu — Firing the Colours: HemarkB on Firing: Firing Colours on Glass, Firing Colourä on 
lain; The Mulflc — Accidenti occasionally Supervening di^ring the Process of Ftrio^ — 



^ 



Remarks on the Different Methods of Painting on jjlass, Porcelain, etc. 
Old OJ»ss Paintin^«^ 



"Appendix : CIeanin|; 



Paper Staining, 



THE DYEING OP PAPER PULP. A Practical Treatise for 

the use of Pa per mal« er s, Papcrstainers, Students and others. By 
Julius Erfurt, Manager of a Paper MilL Translated into English 
and Edited with Additions by Julius HÜbner, FX.S., Lecturer on 
Papermaking at the Manchester Municipal Technical School. With 
tllustrations and 157 patterns of paper dyed in the pulp. 
8vo^ 180 pp* i9(Jl. Price 15s, ; India and Colonic*^, I6s, ; 
CountricSi 20s. ; strictly net. Limited edition. J 

ContentSp 1 

HctiävlOiir of the Paper Fibre« duHfinr the Proce&s of Dyeing, Theory of the 
Mordiint--CoJoür rixing- .'Uediiinis [Mordsnts'i— InfJuence of (he Quality oi llie Water 
Litfed— inorü-aiik Colours— Org:a nie Colour»— PractJt^al Application of the Coal Tar 
Colours according to their Properties and their Behflvlour toward« the Diffei^nt 
Pftper Fibres— Dyed Patterns on VaHoufi Pulp Mixtures— Dyeing to Shades-Index. 
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Enamelling on Metal. 



ENAMELS AND ENAMELLING. For Enamel Makers _ 

Workers in Gold and Silver, und Manufacturers of Objects of Art" 
By Paul Ranpau. Transiiited from the Gennan, With Sixteen Illus- 
trations. Demy Kvo. 180 pp. 1900, Price lOa. 6d, ; India and 
Colonies, Us,; Other Countries* J 2i. ; strictly net. 
Contents. 

Composition and Properties of Glass — Rdw Materials for the Manufacture oP £n:inieJs — 
Substances Addei lo Produce Opacity- Fäujccs—Piftmenta— l>ecolonsinß Agents— Testing 
the Raw Materials with the Blow-ptpe Fla me^ Subsidiary MaLerb;ils^ Prepiirinj;; the 
Materials für Enamel Making;— Misting the Materials — The Preparation of Techuic;al EniimtUi 
The Bnanoel Maas— Appliainces for Smeltmg the Enomel Moss — Smelting the Charge^ — 
Comptifiition of Masses for Ground BnAmcJs — Ctimpotitioni 



I 
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-Applhs 
Composition of Knamel M; 



of Cover Enamels — Preparing the Articles for Enamellinj^ — Applying the Enamel — Firing 
the Ground Enarael- Apply mj^ und Firing the Cover l^namel or Gbite- Repairing IXfectsi 
in Enamelled Ware— Enamelling Articles of Sheet Metal— Decorat Ln|^ Enamelled Wi 
Speci alit:ies in Enamelltng— Diul-plate Enamelling — Enamelm for Artistic Purposes, Recij 
for Enamels of Various Colours — Index. 

THE AET OF ENAMELLING ON METAL. By W. 

Norman Brown* Twenty-eight Illustrations, Crown Svo. 60 pp, 
1900. Price 2s. 6d. ; Abroad, 3a. ; strictly net. 



Silk Manufacture, 
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SILK THROWING 

By HOLLINS Ray^JEr. 
5s, ■ Colonies, 5s. 6d. ] 



AND WASTE 

Demy 8vo. 170 pp, 
6s. 



SILK SPINNING, 

117 Itlus, 1903, Price 
. strictly net» 



Other Countries, 
Contents. 

The Siikvtfomi— Cocoon Rcelirtg and yuali tieft of Silk— Silk Throwing— Silk Waatea— The 
Preparatipn of Silk Waate For DegumirLing--Silk Waste Deguniniinif, Schappipj; Hnd Dis- 
charging; — The Openmg and Di^essinji of Wastes— Silk Waste ^* Dps, wing" or ''Preparing" 
Mat^hiiieE*y — Lon^ Spinning — Short Spit^ntng — ^Spinning and Finishing Pfocesseä — L'ttli'iation 
of Waste Products— Noil Spinning— Exhaust Noil Spinning. 
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Books on Textile and Dyeing 
Subjects. 

THE CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY OF TEXTILE 
FIBKES : Their Origin, Structure, Preparation , Washing, 
Bleaching, Dyeings Printing and Dressing. By Dr* Georg VON 
Georcievics. Translated from the German by Charles Salter. 
320 pp. Forty-seven lllustrationa. Royal Bvo. 1902* Price 10s. 6d. ; 
India and Colonies^ lis," Other Countries, 12s. net* 

Contents. 
Tb« TeKtIle Fibres-Washing, 8 teaching;, Carbonislnff— Mordants and IVlor- 
danting—Dyeing^— Printing— Dressing tind Fin lulling. 

POWER LOOM WEAVING AND YARN NUMBERING, 

According to Various Systems, with Conversion Tables. Translated 
&om the German of Anthos' Ghut^er. With Twenty-six Dia^ramG 
In Ooloui^. 150 pp. 1900. Crown 8vo, Price 7s. 6d. ; India and 
ColonieSt Ss- ; Other Countriesb^ 8s. 6d* ■ strictly net. 

Contents. 

Power * Loom VVeavltig In Qenerak V^nouä Syi^t^rtiü of Looms^-Mounting and 
Starting tho Power-Loom. English Looms—Tappet or Treadle Looms— Dobbiea — 
General Remarks an the Numb«rinD:, Reeling: and Packing of Yam— Appendix— Uieful 
Hints» Ciilciilating WarpMi — Weft Calculations — Calctilationn; {>f Cust Price m Ha::nks. 

TEXTILE RAW MATERIALS AND THEIR CON- 
VERSION INTO YARNS. (The Study of the Raw 

Materials and the Technology of the Spinning Process.) 
ZiPSER, Translated from German by Charles Salter. 
trat ions. 5m) pp. Demy 8vo. 190L Price 10s. 6d. ; 
Colonies, lis.; Other Countries, 12s.; strictly net. 

Contents. 
PART I.— The Raw Materials Used In the Textll« lndlf«try« 

Mineral Raw Materials;. Veültab: e Raw jMateiuals. Animal Raw MAtEitiALs. 
PART IL— The Technoloi^ of Spinnins: or the Conversion of Textile Raw 
materials into Yam. 
Spin NINO VennTAoi-i? Raw Materials. Cotton St^innidg — Installation of a Cotton 
Mill— Spinn I FIJI Wamste Cotton and Waste Cottoa Yarns — Flajt S pianino^ Fine Spinning — Tow 
Spinning— Hemp Spinning— Spinning Hemp Toia- String — Jitte Spinmng — SpioisJng Jute Line 
Vam— Utilising Jute Wnste. 

PART UL— Spinn In IT Animal Raw Materials. 
Spinn J ng CarJcJ Woollen Yarn— Finishing Yarn— Wtirated SiTjftTÄTOtt^-— ¥WiätMÄ»i^^*iwflS*:^ 
Yam— ArtiBciaJ Wool or Shoddy Spinning— Shoddy aivd ^wv^q ^towiVasAwis— "^^jww^^-'^^ 
Shoddy und other \VJoo\ Stibstitutetr— SpwTimg Viaatft ^WV.— C,Va^^^ ^WV—^v^t '»v««^^'« 
Iod€x* 
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By Julius 
302 nius- 
India i^nd 




w ■ 

THE TECHNICAL TESTING OP YABNS AND TEX- 
TILE FABRICS. With Reference to Official Specifica- 
tions, Translated from the German of Dr. J. Herzfeld. Second 
Edition. SiKty-nine Illustrations, 200 pp. Demy 8vo» 1902» Price 
lüs. 6d, ; India and Colonies, !1Sk ; Other Countries^ 12a. ; atriclly net. 

Contents. 
Yum Testing. Determining' the Yarn Number— Testing the Lengtli of Yams^ 

Bicaittlniitlnii ai the Bxtcrnal Appearance of Yam— Dc term InJng the Twist of Yarn 
and Twl^t - Üetermjn4t]cin ol Tensile Strength and Hlastldty — Eisti mating: the 
Percentage ttl Pat in Yarn— üeterniLnatiün at Moiäture (Cünültiüning)— Appendiiu 

DECORATIVE AND FANCY TEXTILE FABRICS, 

By R. T* Lord* Manufacturers and Designers of Carpets, Damask^ 
Dress and all Textile Fabrics. 200 pp. 1898. Dciiiy8vo. 132 Designs 
and Illustrations, Price 7s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, Ss, ; Other 
Countries, ös, 6d, ; strictly net. 

Contents. 

A Few HiatB on Designing Ornamental Textile Fabrics — A Few Hints on Designing Oj 
mentui Textile Fubrfcs (continued) — ^A Fervv Hints on Designing Ornamentii] Textile Fabi 
(contJTiuejJ)"A F45w Hints on De:»igiijn^ Ornaniental TeattTle Fabric» (continued)— Hints 
Ruled-paper Drau^htsnien — The Jacquard Alachine— Brussels and Wilton Carpets — ^Taijesl 
Cai*pets— Ingi'ain CarpetA-^A^tminstfci' C^ii^petR — Dum^tsk iind Tapteitry Fabrics^-Scärf Silki 
and Ribbons— Siik Handkerchiefs— Dress Fabrics— Mantle Cioths — Figured Plush — ^Bed Q^lltt 
— Calico Printinif, 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DAMASK WEAVING, 
By H, KiNZER and K. Walter. Royal 8vo. Eighteen Folding Plates, 
Sm Illustrations. Translated from the German. 110 pp. 1903. Price 
Ss. 6d. ; Colonies^ 9s. ; Other Cüuntrlet», 9s, 6d. \ titrictly net. m 

Contents. m 

The Various Sarts of Damask Fabrics— Drill (Tickings HandlonTn-mide)— WTioI^ 
Damaak for TabJecIotha — Damask 'ivith Ground- and Con netting- warp Threads — Furniture 
Damuük— LartipsiH or hi anginas — Church Dumasks— The Manufacture ni Whole Damask 
— Damc^sk Arraogemeot wiih and without CroBs^S bedding— The Altered Cone-arrangemeEit — 
The Principle o^ tbc Corner Lifting Cord — The Roller Principle— The Combinqtian of the 
Jacquard with the ^O'Culled Damask Mj^chine — The Speeial Damask Alacbine — The Combina^ 
tion of Two Things. 

FAULTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF WOOLLEN 
GOODS AND THEIR PREVENTION. By Nicolas 
Reiser. Translated from the Second German Editiün, Crown Svo, 
Sixty-three Illustrations. 170 pp. 1903. Price 5s. ; Colonies, 5s. 6d. ; 
Other Countries^ 6s. ; strictly net. 

contents. 

Imjproperly Chosen Raw Materiftl or Improper Misturcs— Wrong Treatmetit of 
Material in Washing, Carbonisation^ Drying, Dyeing and Spinning — Impi^per Spacing of t| 
Goodst in the Loom — Wrong I'lacin^ vl Cuburs^W>ong Weight t>r Width of the Co» 
— Breaking of Warp and Weft Threads^ Presence of Doubies» Singles, Thick. Loa 
and too Hard Tvisted Threads as well a* Tanglc$T Thick Knot* and the Like-|-Errcws 
Crosfl-weiaving — Inequalities, i.c^ Bands and Stripes — Dirty Borders — Defective Selv^i 
Holes und Buttons— Rubbed Pb^es^Creöses— Spot*— Litose and Bad Cfslours— Badly ] 
StlvedgtA — Hard Good» — Brittle Goods — Uneven Goixls— Removal of Bands, Stri 
Creases and Spots. 

SPINNING AND WEAVING CALCULATIONS, especially 

relating to Woollens. From the German of N. RntSE». Thirty-four 

Illustrations. Tables. Demy 8vo. 170 pp. Price 10s. Bd. ; India an^H 

Colonies, ils, ; Other Coun tries, 12s.; strictly net, ^H 

Contents. ^^ 

Calculating the Raw Material— Propüi^tiiin of DiflFereot Grudcj» of Woo! to Furniah 
Mixtur« At a Given price — Quantity to Produce a Given Length — Yam Calculation 
N um be J^ Working Calciilationft— Calculating the Reed Count — Cost of Weaving, etc 
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WATERPROOFING OF FABRICS. By Dr. S. Mierzinski. 
Crown 8vo. 1Ü4 pp. 29 Illus. 1903. Price 5s. [ Colonies, 5s. 6d. j 
Olher Countries, 6s. ; strictly i^et. 

Contents. 

tnti^duction — Preliminary Treatment of the Fabric — ^ Waterproofing with Acetate of 
Alumina — IinpregnaUon of the Fabric — Drying^^Wai^rprooFin^i with Paraffin — Waterproofing 
with Atnt$)onium Cuprate — WattrppiKfflng with Metallic Oxiden — Coloure4 WAterprouf 
Fabriiia— WaterproaRn^ with GeEatine, Tannin, Casein iite of Liiric and other Bodies — Manu- 
facture cif Ta.rpauitn — British VVaierprcoRng Pa tents'— Index, 




MILL PAY. By John 
Price 3s. öd. ; Colon ieSt 4s* ; 



HOW TO MAKE A WOOLLEN 

' Mackie. Crown 8vo. 76 pp. 1904. 

H Other Countries, 4s. 6d, ; net. 

^M Contents. 

^ Blends, Piles, or Mixtures of Ckan Sscoured Wools— Dyed WooJ Book—The Order Book 

— 'Pattern Duplicate Borjlts — Maiiagement and Oversight^ — Constant 1 inspection of Mit! De- 
^^jjartments — Importance of Delivering Goods to Timet Shadei Strength, etc- — Plums, 

^L {For ^* Textile Soaps'* see p. 32.) 



Dyeing, Colour Printing, 
Matching and Dye-stuffs. 
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THE COLOUR PRINTING OF CARPET YARNS. Manual 

for Colour Chemists and Textile Printers, By David PatersONj 
F.C.S. Seventeen Illustrations. 136 pp. Demy 8vo. 1900. Price 
7s. 6d. ; India and ColunieSp 8s. ; Other Countries, 8s. 6d. ; strictly net. 
Contents. 

Structure and Constitution of Wool Fibre — Yarn Scouring — Scouring Materials— W^ater for 
Scouring— Bleaching Carp*;t Yarns— Colour Making;; for Yam Printing— Colour Pfinring 
Pastes— Colour Rectp?s for Yarn Printinjj — Science of Colour Mixing — Matching of Colours 
— '* Hanh " Prjotinjj;— Print in^i Tapestry Car|>i>t Yarns- Yarn Printirig— Steinming Printed 
Yam» — Washing of Steamed Yarns — Aniline Colours Suitable for Yarn Printing-Glossary of 
Dyes and Dye- war es used in Wood Yarn Printing— Appendix* 

THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR MIXING. A Manual in- 
tended for the use of Overs, Calico Printers and Colour Chemists. By 
David PATB»gaN, F.C.S. Forty-one Illustrations, Flue Coloured PlatM^ 
and Four Plates showing' Eleven Dyed Specimens of Fabrics. 132 

pp. Dejmy bvo. 1900. Price 7s. 6d. ; InJia and CohinieSi 8s. ; Other 
CountrieSj 83. 6d^ ; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Colouf a Sensation; Colours of Illuminated Bodies; Colours of Opaque and Transparent 
Bodies; Surface Colour— Analysis of Light; Spectrum; Hc^nioRenfous Colours; Ready 
MetViod of Obtaining a Spectrum — 'Examination of Solar Spectrum 3 Th«^ Spectro^icope and 
its ConEt ruction; Colouri^ts' Uti« of the SpiectroiyCope — Colour by Absorption ; Solutions and 
Dyed Fabrics; Dicbroic Colnured Pahrtce in GaslEijht— Coluur Primaries of the Scientist 
versMS the Dy«ir and Artist; Colour Minting by Rotation and Lye Dyemg : Hue, Purity, 
Brightnet»; TinlJ*; Shades, Scialeii, Tcmea, Sud and Sombre Co In uro— Colour Mixii^n; Pure 
and Impure Greens, Oranj^e and Violets; L.arge Vanetj; of Shadc:S from few Coloursj Con« 
fiideration of the Practical Primaries; Red^ Yellow^ and Blue — Secondary Colours ; ^^Olirlen- 
ctaturt! of Violet and Purple Group: Tints and Shade» of Violet; Changes in Artiflcjal Light 
—Tertiary Shade* i Broken Hues; Absorption Spectra of Tertiary Shade»— Appendix : Four 
Plates with Dii^ed Spe^imen^ Illustrating Text — Itidc^P 

DYERS* MATERIALS: An Introduction to the EKaminationj 
Ev£iluation and Application of the most important Substances used in 

LI>yeing, Prmting, Bleaching and Finishing, By Paul HeermaK, Ph.D. 
Translated from the German by. A C* NV^vt^wi, 'NV.k. VfiTjatvi^^'^^aJs,, 
{Land:}. Twen ty-fo u r 1 1 1 u st rati ons. Cro^^ ^ %n o . \^ t&^ - ^^KiX . ^ ^^^^«^ 
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COLOUE MATCHING ON TEXTILES. A Manual t 
tended for the use of Students of Colour Chemistry, Dyeing aJ 
Textile Printing. By David Patersök, F»C.S. Coloured Fiont 
piece. Twenty-nine Ulustrations and FOurtBert Speoimfins Of Dyi 
Fabrfcfi. Demy 8vo. 132 pp, 1901. Price 7s. Bd.; India and Coloök 
8s. ; Other Countries^ 8a. 6d* ; strictly net* 



Contents* 

Colour Visiun ajid Striictui^ of the Bye — Pcfctpilon of Colottc— Primary and 



,^ffi 



muntary Colour Sensation^ — Dfiylt^hr far i^^tour Matching — Selection of ix Good Pure L]| 
— DrfFused Dayligfit, Direct Sunlii^ht,^ Blue Skylight, VariahiJity of Ehaylight, etc,, etcsi 
Matching of Hu^j^ — Purity and Lumifioatty of Colours— Matching Bright Hues — Aid of Tinfc 
Films— Match ii^g DffficLilties Ansinf^ from CoBtrast — Exam 8 nation of Colours by Reflect 
find Tmnsniitted Lights^ Effect of UiLsLre and Transparency of Fibres in Colour AlatchJi 
— Matchln|4 of Colours on Velvet Pile — Optical PropcrtieSi of Dye stuffs Dichraiam, FM 
«ADBikGe — Uie of Tinted Altiiium» — Orange Film — Defects of the Eye — Yellowing of the Le 
^^lolntir Rlindness» etc.— Matching of Dyed Silk Trimmings ^nd Lining» and Bmding»— 1 
Dllfictiltiea — Behaviour of Shades in ArtiHcial Light — Colour Matching of Old Fabrics, etCi 
ExBminatmn of Dye^d Colours under the Artificial Lights— Electric Ard iMagnesium and Duftc 
Gardner Lights, Welsbuchi Acetylene^ etc.^Testm^ Qualities of an [lluminant — Inßue 
of the Absorption Spectrum in Changes of Hue under the ArtifSci^l Lights— -Study j 
Causes of Abnormal ModifScationit of Hue, etc. 
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COLOUR: A HANDBOOK OF THE THEORY 
COLOUR By George H. Hurst, RC*S. With Te 
Coldured Plat#6 and Seventy-two Illustrations. 160 pp. Demy &v 
1900, Price 7s. 6d, ; India and Colonies, 8s, ; Other Cüuntrics» Ss. 6£^ 
strictly net. 

ContentSi 

Colour und Itfi Production— Caune of Coloui' Itt Coloured Bodies— Colour Pheni 
menu and Theories- The Physiology of Light— Contrast— Colour in Decoration aj 
0e»fgn— Mes«ur entert t of Colour. 



THE DYEING OF COTTON FABRICS: A Practicj 

Handbook for the Dyer and Student. By Franklin Beech, Practi*; 
Colour ist and Chemist. 272 pp^ Forty -four 111 uat rat iocs of Bleach if 
and Dyeing Machinery* Demy 8vo, 1901, Prjcc 7s- tid, ; Ind 
and Colonies, 8s, ; Other Countries^ 8s. tfd* ; strictly net. 



Contents. 
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Structure and Chemistry of the Cotton Fibre- Scouring and Bleaching of Cotton- 
Machinery and Dyeing Man ipuEationfl— Principles and Practice of Cotton Dyeing— 

Dyeing: Direct Dyeing, follcnved by Fixation vilth MetalKc Salts; Direct Dyein;; f ollovred I 
Fixation with Developer!^: Direct Dyeing followed hy Fixation with Couplers; Dyeing i 
Tanoie Mordant ; Dyeing on Metallic Mordant ; Production of Colour Direct uptm Cotti 
Fibres ; Dyeing CotEun by Inipregnatioti with Dyc.stuflF Solution^ Dyeing Union (Mixed Cotu 
and Wool) Fabrics— Dyeing Half Silk {Cotton-Silk, Satin) Fabrics —Operations foHowi] 
Dyeing— Washing, Soaping, Drying— Testing of the Colour of Dyed Fabrics—- Ex ptirimefll 
Dyeing and Comparative Dye Testing — Indexe, 

The book contains oumcruus recipes for the production on Cuttoa Fabricst of all kinds of 
gresit range of colours. 
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THE DYEING OP WOOLLEN FABRICS. By Fra^ 

Beech f Practical Colouriat and Chcmrat* IVvvirt^ -tiw^e. Iltuatratiori 
Demy kva. 228 pp. 1902. Pnce Is* %^.\ Ivköiva. ^t^ö. C^Vam^ 
Other Countries, Ss. 6d. net. 
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Contents* 

Tbe Wool Fibi-e — Structure^ ComposätiDn and Properties— Processes Preparatory to Dyeing 
— Scouring And Bl&achJng oF WogI — Dyeing Machinery and Dyeing Manipulations— Loose 
Wool DyeirLK, Varn Dyeing and Piec« Dyeinp; Machinery— The Principles and Practice of 
Wool DyEtng— Propertiea of Woül Dyeing— Method» of Wool Dyeing — O roups of Dyes — 
Dyeing with the Direct Dyes—Dyeinß with Basic Dyes^ Dyeing with Acid Dyea- Dyeing 
Vi-ith Mordant Dyes — Level Dyeing — Blacks on Wool — Reds on Wool — Mordanting of Wool — 
Orange Shades tm Wool — Veflow Shade« on Woo!— Green Shade» on Wool— Blue Shades on 
W'ool^ — Violet Shades on Wool— 'Brown Shades on Wool — Mode Colours on Wool — Dyeing 
Union (Mixed Cotton Wool) Fabrics^ Dyeing of Gloria— Operations following Dyeing- 
Washing, Soaping, Drying — Expterimental Dyeing and Comparative Dye Testing— Testing of 
the Colour of Dyed Fabrics— I ndex^ 

Reiaaue af 
THE ART OF DYEING WOOL, SILK AND COTTON. 

Translated from the French of AL Hgllot, M* Mac^uer and M. le 
PlLfiUR D'AplioNy. First Published in English in 1789. Six Plates, 
Demy 8vo. 446 pp. 1901. Pric^ 5s. ; India and Colonies, 5s. 6d' ; 
Other Count rieSi 6s, ; strictly net. 

Contents. 
Pisft In The Art of Dyeingr Wool «nd Woollen Cloth, Stuffs, Vam, Worsted , et£. 
Part II., The Art of Dyeing Silk. Part I IL, The Art of Dyeing Cotton and Unen 
Tliread, tog^tli«r with the Method of Stamping: SUks, Cottons, etc, 

THE CHEMISTRY OF BYE-STUFFS, By Dr< Georg Von 

Georgievics, Trfin slated from the Second German Edition. 412 pp. 
Demy Ovo. 1903. Price lOs. 6d. ; India and Colonies, lis.; Other 
Countries^ 12s. ; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Intn^duction — Coa.1 Tar — [ntemnedjate Products tu the Manufacture oF Dyc-stuffa — The 
ArtiBcia! Dye-stuffs (CoaJ-tar Dyes)— Nit roso Dye-stuffs— Nitro Dye-stuffs— As^o Dye-stuffs— 
S u bft tan t i ve Cot ton Dy e-stu ffa — AzotcystEibt^ne Dyc-btuffb — Hydrarones- lietoneimides — 
Tripbenyl methane Dye-stuffs— KosoJic Acid Dj'is-stuWs— Xanthene Dye-stuffs-Xanthone Dye- 
stuns — Flavonea — Oity ketone Dye-stuffs — Qumoline and Acridine Dye-stuffs— "Qu inon im idt 
or Diphcoylamiri« Dyt-Htüffs- The Azine Group; Burhodrnes, SaFr^dntfS and Indultnes— 
Kurhcidines — Saf ranines — Qulnoxalincs — Indigo — DyC'Stuffa of Unknown Constitution — 
Sulphur or Sulphlnc Dye stuffs— Development of the ArtiBcial Dyc-utuff Indiistry— The 
Natural Dy^stuns — Mineral Coloufs^ — Index. 

Bleaching and Washing. 

. PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE BLEACHING OF 
LINEN AND COTTON YARN AND FABRICS. By 

L. TailfeRj Chemical and Mechanical Engineer. Translated from the 
French by John Geddes MelNTOSH. Demy 8vo. 303 pp. Twenty 
nittsts. 1901. Price 12s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 13s. 6d. ; Other 
CountrieBt 15s. ; Btrictly net. 

Contents. 

Genei>9[ Cortgider^tions on Bleaching— St eepinf^^Waish in g: ItA End and Importance — 
Roller WashiFi)^ Machtinesi — Wash Wheel (Dash Wheel)— Stocks or Wash Mill ^Squeezing — 
Lye Doilii^g — -Lye Boiling with Milk of Lime — Lye Boiling with Soda Lyes — Description of 
Lye Boiling Keirs— Operations of Lye Boilin^i — Concentration of Lyes^ — Mather and Ptatt's 
Keir — l>eacription of the Keir— Saturation of tbe Fabrics— Alltali used in Lye Boi1in|; — 
Enamples of Proces*(e^ — Soap^ — Action of Soap in Bleaching— Quality and Quantity of Soaps 
to use til the Lye — Soap Lyes or Scalds — Soap Scouriojf Stocks— Bleach inj^ on Grass or on 
the Bleaching Gr>een or Lawn — Chetnickinj^^ — R«:mai'ks on Chlorides and their I>ecolour- 
ising Action — Chetuickinjj Cisterns — Chemicking — Strengths, etc. — Sours — PrnpertieH of the 
Acios^ — Effects Produced hy Acida^--Soixring Cistcrns^ — Dr^'ing — Dfji-ing t>y Steam — Drying 
by Hot Air — Drying by Air — Damages to Fabrics in Bleaching — Yarn Mildew — Fertnentation 
— JrQ<n RtJBt Spots—^Spots frfjm Contact with Wtiod — Spots Inciirred on. the Bleaching Crcen 
^Dunages arising from the Machines^ Examples of Methods u^ed in Bleachinif; — Li,iv«cv — 
Cot Eon— The Valuation of Caustic Ht\d Carbonated \\^^\\ ^^A-^\ ^n4 Qh(^*.t'A \t^Vl»TOa^^vw^ 
E^ardii^ these Bodies— Object of AlkaUm&tn— IvtTaüw^ cÄ C^lX^qtv*^ ^ '^^^'TV*'^^ 
pamtivs Tabh af D/ffert;n£ Degrees of Alkalim%tr\c5k\ Stcfe^ft,'tV\— ¥\^ft ^^"^^^^^^^iX ^^^ 
Cariwrna fe of Soda— Caustic Soda* its Prop«Ftieft and \i^5ee^%V\it\^iT^ o^. ^^'J^t 
OmiBtic AlkaJi—N^u on a Process of Manufactünnfe Ca^i^ti*;. Sdäis. *R^ ^^v^Ä-^vio.^ 
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and Carbooatod Alkali (Soda)^Chlorometry—Titratioci— Wagners Chlorometric Method- 
Preparation of Standard Solution»— Apparatus for Chlorine Valuation— Alkali in Excess in 
Daoalourising Chlorides — Chlorine süd Decolourising Chlorides — Sjrnopsis — Chlorine- 
Chloride of Lime— Hypochlorite of Soda— Brochoki's Uhlorozone— Various Decoknirisiag 
Hypochlorites — Comparison of Chloride of Lime and Hypochlorite of Soda — Water— 
Qualities of Water— Hardness— Dervaux's Purifier— Testing the Purified Water— Diflerent 
Plant for Purification— Filters— Bleaching of Yam— Weight of Yam— Lye Boiling— 
Chemicking— Washing— Bleaching of Cotton Yam — ^The Installation of a Bleach Worlo— 
Water Supply — Steam Boilers — Steam Distribution Pipes — Engines — Keirs — ^Washing- 
Machines — Stocks — ^Wash Wheels — Chemicking and Souring Cisterns — ^Various — Buildings^ 
Addenda— Energy of Decolourising ChlcMides and Bleachmg t^ Electricity and Ozone- 
Energy of Decolourising Chlorides— Chlorides — Production of Chlorine and Hypochlorites 
by Electrolysis — Lunge's Process for increasing the intensity of the Bleaching Power of 
Chloride of Lime— Trilfer's Process for Removing the Excess of Lime or Soda from De- 
colourising Chlorides — Bleaching by Ozone. 



Cotton Spinning and Combing. 

COTTON SPINNING (First Year). By Thomas Thornley, 
Spinning Master, Bolton Technical School. 160 pp. Eighty-four Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 1901. Price 3s.; Abroad, 3s. 6d. ; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Syllabus and Examination Papers of the City and Guilds of London Institute — Cultivar 
tion, Classification, Ginning, Baling and Mixing of the Raw Cotton — Bale-Breakers, Mixing 
Lattices and Hopper Feeders — Opening and Scutching— Carding — Indexes. 

COTTON SPINNING (Intermediate, or Second Year). By 
Thomas Thornley. 180 pp. Seventy Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1901. 
Price 58. ; India and British Colonies, Ss. 6d. ; Other Countries, 6s. ; 
strictly net. 

Contents. 

Syllabuses and Examination Papers of the City and Guilds of London Institute — The 
Combing Process— The Drawing Frame — Bobbin and Fly Frames — Mule Spinning — Ring 
Spinning — General Indexes. 

COTTON SPINNING (Honours, or Third Year). By Thomas 
Thornley. 216 pp. Seventy-four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1901. 
Price 5s. ; India and British Colonies, 5s. 6d. ; Other Countries, 6s. ; 
strictly net. 

Contents. 

Syllabuses and Examination Papers of the City and Guilds of London Institute — Cotton — 
The Practical Manipulation of Cotton Spinning Machinery — Doubling and Winding — Reeling 
— Warping — Production and Costs — Main Driving — Arrangement of Machinery and Mill 
Planning — Waste and Waste Spinning — Indexes. 

COTTON COMBING MACHINES. By Thos. Thornley, 
Spinning Master, Technical School, Bolton. Demy 8vo. 117 Illustra- 
tions. 300 pp. 1902. Price 7s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 8s. ; Other 
Countries, 8s. 6d. net. 

Contents. 

The Sliver Lap Machine and the Ribbon Cap Machine — General Description of the Heilmann 
Combei^-The Cam Shaft— On the Detaching and Attaching Mechanism of the Comber— 
Resetting of Combers— The Erection of a Heilmann Comber— Stop Motions : Various Calcu- ' 
lations— various Notes and Discussions— Cotton Combing Machines of Continental Make- 
Index. 
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Collieries and Mines. 




BECOVERY WOEK AFTEK PIT PIRES. A Descnption 

I of the Principal Methods Pursued, especially m Fiery Mines, and of 
the Various Appliisnces Bmployed^ such as Respiratory and Rescue 
Apparatus, Dams, etc. By Robert Lam pr echt. Mining Engineer and 
Manager. Translated from the German* Illustrated by Six large 
Plates, containing Seventy-sts Illustrations. 175 pp., demy 8vo. 1901. 
Price lOs. 6d. ; India and Colonies, lis. ; Other Countries, 12s. ; 
strictly net. 
Contents» 
Ciius«^ of pit Fi I* t$— Preventive R^i^ulatlon^ ; (I) The Outbrejik and Rapid Exiti^rLsion 
of a Shaft KifC can be mosi reliably prevented by Emplo^ini; little oi* DoCombuatible Matena] 
tn the Construction of the Sh^ft : )2^) Pr^cautiaiiiä far RapiJly LociiElHrnu. an Outbreak oF Fenc; in 
the Shaft ; (3) Precautions to be Adopted in case tho^ under 1 and 2 J-ail or Prove IneE^cient. 
precautions ng^inst Spontaneaüii IgnitUm of Qonh Preen ut ions for Prevtntmjj Explp^iotts of 



Fire-damp anü Coal Dust, Employment of Electricity in Minjnj^, particulürly in Fiery Pits. 
Etc peri men tft on the J^ilnition of Firedamp Mixtures and Clouds, ot Coal I.)üst by El^^ctricity— ' 
IndlcaUons of an HidBttnff or incipient Fire — Appliances for Worklnf' in irrespiriiDle 



Qases : Respiratory Apparatusi; Apparatus with Air Supply Pipes; Reservoir Apparatus; 
Oxygen Appafatu^^ExttnffuiflhJiiff Pit Fires: Un Chemical Means; ib) Extinction with 
Water. Dragtiicii« down the numinj^ Masses :ind Packing with Clay; {c) Insulaticii^ the Seat 
of the Fire byl^«*"*- üam Building. AnalyseiL of Fife Gases. lEoJuträ|! the Seal of a Fire 
ivitb Dams: Working in Irres pi ruble Gases ('^Gaa^iving ^^]i : Air^Lock Work. Complete 



Isotation of the Pit. Flood in« a Burning Section i$;ülated by means of Dams. Wooden 
Dams: Masonry Dams. Ivxampies of Cylindrical and Dome^shaped Dam:». Dam Doors: 
Flooding the Wbule Pit— Rescue Stations: {n) Stations above Ground; (&) Undergrouncl 



Dam^s: Masonry Dams. Ivxampies of Cylindrical and Dome^shaped Dam:». Dam Doors: 
Flooding the Whule Pit— Rescue Stations: {n) Stations above G 
Rescue Stations— Spontaneous Ignition of Coai tn Builc— Index 

VENTILATION IN MINES. By Robert Wabner, Mining 

Engineer. Translated from the German. Royal 8vo. Thirty Plates 
and Twenty -two Illustrations. 240 pp, 1903. Price 10s, 6d, ; India 
and Colonies^ lis.; Other Countries. 12s.; strictly net. 
Contents. 
The Cnu^es of the Contamination of Pit Air— The Means of Preventlnir the 
Dani^ers resulting: Irom the Contamination of Fit Air— Calculatinjir the Volume 
oi Ventilating Current nece.^isary to Iree Pit Air from ContamlJiatlon— Determination 
of the Resistance Oppo-^cd to the Passagfe of Air through the- Pit— Laws of l^e^ 
slstsnce and Formulxi? therefor- Fluctuations in the Temperament or Specific Re- 
sistance of a Pit JV\enns for Providing a Ventilating Current in the Pit Mechani- 
cal Ventilation.— Ventilators and Fans— Determininig the Theoretlcul, InltiuU and 
True (Hffectlvej Depression of theCentrlfug^al Pan— New Types of Centrifugal Fan 
of Small Diameter and high Working Speed— UtUi^in^r the Ventilating Current to 
the utmost Advantage and diatrihuting the same throusrli the Workings— Artifici- 
ally retarding the Ventilating Current— VenUlating Preliminary Workings- B I {nd 
H ead I ngs->^ Separate Ventilation Supervtsion of Ventilation- Indbx. 

HAULAGE AND WINDING APPLIANCES USED IN 
MINES. By Carl Volk. Translated from the German, 
Royal 8vo. With Six Plates and 14B Illustrations, ISO pp* 1903. 
Price 8s. 6d. ; Colonies, 9s. ; Other Countries, &s. 6d- ; strictly net. 
Contents. 

Haulage Appliances— RopfB— Haulage Tubs and Tracks— Cages and WioiJmg Applian-ces — 
Winding Hngines for Vertical Shafts— Winding witbotn Ropes— Hau lace in Levels and 
Inclines— The Worlting of Underground Engines.- Machinery' for Dov^-nhtU Haulage. 

Engineering, Smoke Prevention 
w and Metallurgy. 

THE PREVENTION OF SHOEE. Combined with the 
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Econoniical Combustion of FueL By W. C. PopplewelL, M.Sc.^ 
A.M,lnst*i C.E*i Consulting Engineer* Fott^-s\Tt\VVu«ct^'Cvciw&. >Sf3j^!^. 
1901. Demy Ovo, Price 7s. ^. ; \f^d\a a^<i eöV-ativ-tÄ, '^.X Qp*^t^^ 
Countries, 8s, $4. ; strictly net. 

IFor Contents 5«e next fra^ft.y 
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contents. 

Fuel Jind Cooibtistion^ Hsmd FiWug in HtiiLer FuP03ie«s — Stoking by Mechanical Means^ 
Pow4^r^4 Fuel— OaseoUH Fuel ^Efficiency iind Smoke Tests i>f Boilers — Some Standard < 
Smok« Triftit— The Legal Aspect of the Smoke Question— The Best Means to be adapted for | 
the Provention of Smok« — indcKp 

GAS AND COAL DUST FIRING. A Critical Review of ' 

the Various Appliances Patented in Germany for this purpose since 
1885. By Albert Putsch. 130 pp. Demy Svo. 190L Traoalated 
from the German. With !03 Illustrations» Price 7s. 6d. ; lodia and 
Colonies, 83. ; Other CountrieSt Ss. 6d. ; strictly net. 
Contents. 

OeneratorB^-Generators Employing Steam— -Stirring and Feed Regulsiting Applia.ncei-^ 
Direct Generator — Burners — Regenerators a*!d Recuperators- GLass Soidting F« 
Metallurgical Furnaces — Pottery Furnace — Conl Dust Firing — 'tndex^ 

THE HARDENING AND TEMPERING OP STEEL] 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Fridolix Reiser. 
Translated from the German of the Third Edition. Crown 8vo* 
riO pp. 19Ü3, Price 5s. \ India and British Colonies, 5s, 6ä. ; Other 
Countries^ 6s. ; strictly net. 

Contents. 
Stwl— Chemicnl and Physical Properties oF Steel, and their Casual Connection— 
Cliiatflflcation of Steel ui^cardln^ to Um«— TestiDHf the QuS'llty of Steel — Steel- 
Hardenlngr—lnvestisratlon of the Causes of Failure In Hardening— Regeneration of 
Steel Spoilt En the Ftirnace— WeldJtig: Steel— Index. 

SIDEROLOGY: THE SCIENCE OF IRON (The Con- 

Stitution of Iron Alloys and Slags). Translated from German of 
Hanns Freiherr v. Jüptner. 35ü pp. Demy 8vo. Eleven Plates 
and Ten Illustrations. 1902. Price l6s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, lls.;^ 
Other Countries, I2s. ; net. 

contents« 

The Theory ol Solution.,— Solutions— Molten A] loy;?^ Varieties of Solutions— Osmotic 
Pressure — ReJatiuti; bet^^eeci Os^motic Presson^ and other Properties of Solutions — Osmnotic 
Pressure and Molecular Weight of the Dissolved Substance — Solutions of Gase» — Solid Solu- 
tiona—Sdlubility-DiHTuHion— Elect riewl Conductivity— Conatttution of EEectrolyteaand Metals 
—Thermal Eitpanston. MtCro^faphy. — Microstructure — The Micrographic Cactüitituents pf 
Iron — Relation between Micrographtcal Composition, Carbon-Content, and Thermal Treat- 
ment of Iron Allocs- The Microstructure of Siags^ Chemical CompOittlon of the Alloys 
of IrOdr^Constituents of Ircm Altuya— Carbon— Con i;tituentji of the Iron Alloys, Carbon— 
Opinions and l^c&carches on Combined Carbon — Opinions and Reäear{:he£ on Cumbined ^ 
Ca rixjn— Applying the Curves of Solution deduced from the Cur\efi of Becakscence eo the De- 
termination of the Chemical Comiposition of the Carbon present in Iron AEIoys — The ConstitU' 
entsof Iron— Iron— The Conslftuetits of Irtin Atloy«—M:mgitne!ie— Remaining Constituents of 
Jron Alloy»— A Silicon— Gase*. The Chemical CompwaitiDfi of Slag.— Silicate Slags- 
Calculating the Composition of Silicate Slagfi- Phos^phnic Slagä^Qitide SLaga — Append in— 
Index. 

EVAPORATING, CONDENSING AND COOLING AP- 
PARATUS. Explanations, Formulae and Tables for Use 
in Practice. By E. Hausbrai^d, Engineer. Translated by A. C, 
Whioht, M.A. (Oxon.), B.Sc. (Lond.). With Twenty-one Illustra- 
tion a and Seventy-six Tables. 400 pp. Demy 8vOp 1903. Price 
loa. 6d* ; India and Colonics, Us. ; Other Countries, 123. ; net. 
Contents* 

JReCoefficient of Transmiaaion of Heat» ki, and the Mean TemperAture DilVerence» 0fm— 
Parallel and Opposite Currents- Apparatusior Heating with Direct Fire— The Injection of 
Saturated Steam — Superheated Steam — Evaporation by Means of Hot Li^utd$^The Trans- 
ference of Heat in GeneraU and Tranüference by means wf Saturated Steam in Particular 
-—The Transference of Heat from Saturated Steam in Pipes (CoiLs^ »nd Double Bottoms 
— Bvaporation in a VacuMm— The MuUiple-cRect Evaporator— Muhiplc-effiect Evaporator» 
from which Extra Steam is Taken — The Weight of Water which mii$t be Evaporated from 
iüö KiIoSh. of Liquor in order its Original Percentage of Dry Alatcriats from 1-25 per cent« 
up to !ii30-70 per cent.^The Relative Proportion of the Heating Surfaceii in the Elements 
of the MyJtiple Evaporator afld their Actual Dimension»— The Pressure Exerted by Currettfcs 
iff Stesim mid Gn^ upon Floating Drops of Water— The Motron of Floating Drops of Water 
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rifl which Press Currents of St«sni — The Sploshing of lE-vapneatrnf^ Liquide— The Dmmeter 
Pipes for Steam, Ajcohol, Vapour and Aii^^The Diameter of \Vater Pipes — The Loss 
of Heat from Appm*atus and Pipes to the Surround in>( Air, and Mean» for Preventing 
the L039.-^CondenEera — Heating Ltquids by Means of Steom — The Cooling of Liquidfi — 
The Volumea to be Exhausted from Cundeniicrjj by the Air-pumps— A Fevv Kem^rkä^ on Air- 
puETipS end the Vqctaa they Produce — The Volumetric Efficicncj' of ALr-pumps — The V^olunpes 
(if Air V, hich must be ETrhausted from a Vessel in order to Reduce its Original Pressure to a 
Certain Lower Presaurt— Index. 



Dental Metallurgy. 



DENTAL METALLURGY: MANUAL FOR STUDENTS 
AND DENTISTS. By A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D. Demy 
Svo. Thirty-sJK Uhistrations. 190:.. 200 pp. Price 7s. 6d. ; India 
and Colonies, 8s. ; Other Countries, 8s. 6d, ; strictly net 

Contents» 

I ntf od uction— Physical Properties of the Metals— Action of Certain Agents on Metals— 
Alloys — Action of Oral Bacteria on A] loys— Theory and Varieties of Blowpipes — Flusces — 
Fiirnaces and Appliiint:*;s--Heat and Temperature— Goid—Alercüry— Si] ver— Iron — Copper^ 
Zinc — Magnesiinn — Cadmium^-'Tin— ^Lead — Aluminium — Antimony — Bismuth -^ Patladium — 
Plattnum— I ridiiito— Nickel— Practical Woi'k— Weights and Meaiures. 
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Plumbing, Decorating, Metal 
Work, etc., etc. 

EXTERNAL PLUMBING WORK. A Treatise on Lead 
Work for Roofs. By John W. Hart, R.P.C. ISO Hluatrations. 272 
pp. Demy 8vo. Second Edition Revised. 1902. Price 7s. 6d, ; India 
and Colonies, 8s. ; Other Countries, 8s. 6d. ; strictly net. 
contents. 

Cast Sheet Lead— Willed Sheet Lead— RtKif Cesspools— Socket Pi pes^- Drips — Gutters — 
Cutters {conti rued)— Breaks — Circular Breaks — Flats— Flats (continued)- Roll<^ on Flats- 
Roll Hnds— Holl Inlersectltms — Seam Rolls— Seam Rolls {continuedJ—Tack Pisings— Step 
Flashings—Step Flashings {continued) — Secret Gutters — Soakers — Hip and Valley Soalters 
^Dormer Windows— Dai-rncr Windciws {continued)— Do rraier Tops— Internal Dormers- 
Skylights — Hips and Ridging^Hips and Ridging ^continued) — Pi Kings for Hips mud Ridging 
— Ornafiiental Ridging- ürnairtentiil Curb RüIIä-— Curb Rolls — Cornices- Tow-ers and Finiala 
— Towei^ and Finials (continued) — ^Towersand Fiaials (continued) — Dome« — Doioies (continued) 
—Ornamental Lead Work— Rain Water Heads—Rain Water Heads (continued!- Ratn Water 
Heads (continued). 

HINTS TO PLUMBERS ON JOINT WIPING, PIPE 



I BENDING AND LEAD BURNING. Third Edition, M 

M Revised and Corrected. By John W. Hart. R.P.C. 184 lUtjatrations. ■ 

■ 313 pp. Demy 8vo. ISO]. Price 7s. 6d. ; India and CoIonieSt 8s.; H 

^F Other Countries, 8s. 6d. ; strictly net. H 

Contents, H 

Pipe Bending — pipe Bending (cantinued) — pipe Bendin|| (continued) — Squaf^ Pipe ^M 
ßendings — Half -circular Elbows — Curved Bends on Square Pipe — Bossed Bends — Curved ^^ 
Plinth Bends— Rarii-iA'ale? Shjes on Square Pipe— Curved and Angle Bends- Square Pipe 
Fixings — Joint -wiping — Substitutes for Wiped Joints — Preparing Wiped Joints — Joint Fixings 
— PlumbinK Irons— Joint FiT*^ings— Use of "Touch" (n Soldering— Underhand Joints— Blown 
and Copper Bit Joints — Branch Joints — Branch Joints (continued)^BIock Joints — Block 
Joints (continued)- Block Finings- Astragal Joints— Pipe Fixings- La rg^ BfAnch Joints- 
Large Underhand Joints— Soldi^rs-^Autogenouis Soldering or Lead Burning — ^Indeic. ^^ 

WOBKSHOF WRINKLES for DecwalöT^^ ^M\\.tT^^ ^^^^fcx- V 
hangers and Others. By W. K, Bäowi4. CTw«ii%ao- Via i?^* >i3ftiX. 

Price 2s. 6d. ; Abroad. Sa,; strictly net. 




SÄKITARY PLTTMBINa AND DRAINAGE. By Jonij 

W. Hart. Demy 8vo. With 208 Ulustrations. 2B0 pp. 1904. PHo 
7». 6d. ; India and Calt>mes, 8s. ; Other Ctiuntnea, 8s. 6d. ; strictly net. 
Contents« 

SaniCHry Surveya— Drain Testing— Drain Testing virith Smoke — Testing Drflins with Water 
— Di^uiFi l-'lug« foi* Te^tifli; — Sanitary DcfitctÄ— Cloiuäta — ^Baths •s.nd Lavatories — Ho us« Drain« 
—Manholes— Iron SoiJ Pipes^-Lead Soil Pipes— Ventilating Pipes- Waier-cloHcts— KSuihinu 
Cisterns— ^ Baths — liath FittinjiS* " L^^'^torie* — Lavatgrj' Fittings — Sinks — Waste Pip»— 
Watcf Supply — Ball Valvea — ^Town House Sanitary ArrangementE^ Drainajje — Jointing 
Pipes— Acctssihk Di^^ins— Iron DraiiiJi- Iron Junctions— index. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF DIPPING, 
BURNISHING, LACQUERING AND BRONZING 
BRASS WARE. By W. Norman Brown, 35 pp. Crown 

Svo, 1Ö00. Price 2s. ; Abroad. 2s. 6d, \ strictly net, 

HOUSE DECORATING AND PAINTING, By W? 

NORMA.N Brown. Eighty-eight lUxistrationa. 150 pp* Crown Svo, 

1900. Price 3s. Bd, ; Ifidm and Colon ies^ 4s, ; Other Countries, 4s. 6d, J 
strictly net. 

A HISTORY OF DECORATIVE ART, By W, NormaiT 
Brown. Thirty-nine Illustrations. 96 pp. Crown Svo. 1900. Price 
2b. 6d. ; Ahroad, 3s. ; strictly net. 

A HANDBOOK ON JAPANNING AND ENAMELLING 
FOR CYCLES, BEDSTEADS. TINWARE, ETC. By 

WtLLiAM Norman Brown. 52 pp. and lllusti^tions. Crown 3v 

1901. Price 2s. ■ Ahroad, 2s. 6d. ; net. 



THE PRINCIPLES OP HOT WATER SUPPLY, By 

John W. Hart, R,P,C. With 129 Illustrations. 190Ü, 177 pp., demy^ 
8vo. Price 7s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 8s. ; Other Countries, Ss, 
strictly net. 

Contents. 

Water Circulation— The Tank System— Pipes and Jointe- The CyJirtdftr System— Boiler« 
ioe the Cylinder System—Ttse Cylifldci' System — The Connbined Tank and Cvlinder System 
*— Cc"*ihined Independent and Kitchen Boiler'— Combined Cylinder and TäinU System with 
Duplicate Boilers— Indirect Heating pnd Boiler" Jixplcssions- Pipe Boilers—Safety Valve»" 
Safety VaJvea— The: American Systems-Heating Water by Steams-Steam Kettles a»d Jelft 
'— Heating Power of Steam — Covering for Hut Watef PEpes — ludex- 
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HOPS IN THEIR BOTANICAL, AGRICULTURAL 
AND TECHNICAL ASPECT, AND AS AN ARTICLE 
OF COMMERCE* By Emmanuel Gross, Professor at 
the Higher Agricultural College t Tet sehen- Lie buxrd. Translated 
from the German. Seventy -eight Illustrations. 1900. 340 pp. Demy 
8vo. Price 12s. 6d. ; India and Coloaies, 13s. 6d,: Other CountHea^ 
15s. ; strictly net. 

Contents. 

HISTORY OF THE HOP— THE HOP PLANT— Introductory-llie Root»— The Stents 
an4 Leaves — loflarescence and Flower! InRor^Rcence and Plower of the Male Hop; ln- 

•florescence and Flower of the Female Hop — The Fruit and its Glandular Structure : The 
Fruit and Seed— Propagation and Selection of the Hop— Varietira of the Hop; (a) Red Hops ; 

if}} Green H<ip«; {£] Pale Oreen Hops — Clarification according to the Period of Ripening: 
Early August Hops; Medium Early Hops; Late Hops — Injuries to Growth— Leaves Tumiog 

"^eJlowp Suflnmar or Sunbrandi Conea Dropping O^. Honey Dew, Damage fr&m Wind, Hai 
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and Rain ; Veget«blfl Eneciiies of t^c Hop; Animal Enenoies of the Hop— BeneBcaaL Jnaectaon 
HapfH-CULTlVATION^The Rcjquir^ments ol the Hap in Respt^ct^ of CMiii^itet Suil and 
Situation : CltiTiate : Soil ■ SiiEiatian^Sclectton «f Varitty and Ciittingfi— Planting a Hop 
Gariien : Drainage; Preparing the Ground; Marking^out for Planting; Plantirtg; Cultivation 
and Cropping of the Hop Garden in the Fii**ii Ye^r— Work to be Performed Annually in Che 
Hop Gafilen: Working the Ground; Cutting; The Non^cutting SyBteiti ; The Proper Per- 
formance of the Operation of Cuttieig : ^!ethc>d of Catting : Cloae Cutting, Ordinary Cuttings 
The Long Cut, The Topping Cut;; Proper Se:ison for Cutting: Autumn Cutting, Spring 

*^^^M.i,i. I. K.I :_.■. 1^ ui^J^.-r bU^ U^^ m^u*. ■ Ci^t^J f^^ i. CT T« i_: I. i'>^' ;_.ri 



Ctitting; Manuring T Tr^tining the Hop Plant: Poled Gardens, Frame Training; PrimeripRl 
Types of Frames; Pruning^ Cropping, Topping, and Leaf Stripping the Hop Plant; Picking, 
Dirying and Bagging— Princtpttl ^tid Suhsidiar^ Utilisation of Hops and Hop Gardens— Lii« 



of a Hop Garden ; Subsequent Cropping^Cost of Produetiont Yic:iü j^rtd Selling Prices. 

Preservation and Storage — Physical sind Chemical Structure of the Hop Cone— Judging 
the Value of Hopsi. 

Stati«t(c9 of Production— The Hap Trad^—lndex, 
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Timber and Wood Waste. 

TIMBER : A Comprehensive Study of Wood in all its Aspects 
(Commet-ctal and Botanical)^ showing the Dt^renC Applications and 
Uses of Timber in Various Trad es j etc* Translated from the French 
of Paul CharPENTIER. Royal 8vo. 437 pp. 178 Hlustrations, 1902. 
Price 12s. 6d. \ India and Coloniesj 13a. 6d. ; Other Countries, 15s. ; 
net. 

Cantents. 

Physical and Chemical Properties of Timber— Composition of the Vegetable Bodies 
—Chief Elements— M, i-rtmy's Researches— Ktcmentary Organs of Plants and espHjciaJIy of 
Forests — Different Parts of Wood Anatom icaily and C hem teal I y Cüni^idered — General Pro* 
pertJes of Wood— Description of the Dlff^rettt Kinds of Wood— Principal Essences with 
Caducous Leaves — Coniförotis Resinous Tivjcii- Division ai the Useful Varieties of TJmber 
In the Different Countries of the OlO'bC — European Timbef— Afr*ican Timber— Asiatic 
Timber— American Timhep— Timber of Ot-eania^ForeatÄ — tietieral Notes as to Forests ; their 
tafluence — Opinions as to Sylvicu!tLire-^Jmprovemen.t of Fore^fca — Un wooding Sind Rewoodtnj^ 
—Preservation of Fare&tts-— Exploitation of Forests— Damage CAuaed to ForestSr— Different 
Atterationfi— The Preservation of Timber — Genera I itiea—Catjses^ and Progress of Ile- 
terioration— History of Different Proposed Processes— Dessication— Superficial CarbodiÄation 
of Timber — processes by Immersioti-'Cjeneralitiea as to Anti^septicg Employed— Injection. 
Procesües in Closed Vessels — The Uoucherie System,p Based upon the Displacement of the 
Sap — I*rocesse9 for Making Timber Uninflammable— Applications of Timber— Generalities 
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THE UTILISATION OF WOOD WASTE. Translated from 
the German of Ernst Hubbard. Crown 8vo. 192 pp, 1902. Fifty 
Illustrations. Price 5s. ; India and Colonies, 5s. 6d» ; Other Countries, 
6s. ; ngt, 

contents^ 

General Remarks on the Utilisation of Sawdust— Employment of Sawdust its Fuel, 
with and without Simultaneous Recovery of Charcoal and the Products of Distillation- 
Manufacture of Osalic Acid from Sawdust^ Process vJth Soda Lye ; Thorn's PrcKess ; 
Bohlig'fi Proeesa— Manufacture of Spirit (Ethyl Alcobol) from Wood VVaste— Patent Dy«a 
(Organic SulphiJed^ Sulphur Dyes» or Mer capto Dyes) — Artificial WoimI and Pliuitic Com- 
positions from Sawdust— Production of Artificial Wood Compositions tor Moulded De- 
corations — Employment of Sawdust for Blasting Powders and Gunpowders — EmpJoyment 
of Sawdust for Briquettes— Employment of Sav^dust m the C^f^mvc VTt4NiA\*^ "*3cA. ^a -ää 
Addition ta MortÄi^-AIanufiicture of Paper Pu\p !rcim ^ooA— Cä^%— ^■as^wi'S' t^^^^K^*^^*^ 
of Sawdust aad Wood RefuM— Calcium Carbide— mat^uTt—N^ocÄ W.ös»k. "^^^S^^^^^SS^ 
Stopper»— Papgneery— Fl re-ÜRhter*— Carborundum— TVift pTodut^Voti qI^qoo^ns wa— ^vw^ 
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Building and Arcliitecture. 



THE PREVENTION OP DAMPNESS IN BUILDINGS; 

with Remarks on the Causes, Nature and Effects of Saline. EFBores- 
cences and Dry-rot^ for Architects, Builders, Overseers, PJasterers. 
Painters and House Owners. By Adolf Wilhelm Keim, Translated 
from the German of the second revised Edition by M, J, Salter, F.I,C., 
F.C*S. Eight Coloured Plates and Thirteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo 
115 pp. 1902. Price Ss, ; India and Colonies, 5s. 6d. ; Other Countries^ 
6$. ; net. 

Con tents p 

The Varjoufi Causes of DunipnesK and Decay of the iMasonry of BuiMrngSt and thi 
Structural and Hyci^snic Evils of the Same— Precaut jonary Measures durinj^ Building a^^tcist 
Dampness and Emorescence — Me E beds' of Kemedyinif Dampness and EHRane^ent^es tn the 
Walls of Old BuiCdings — Th« Artificial Drj^ingof NeMv Houses, ais well as Old Damp Dwelliii^s* 
and the Theory of the Hardeninj;; of Mortar — New, Certain and Permanently Hfficient 
Methods for Drying Old Damp Wülta and Dwell ingä — The Caus« and Orijiin of Dry-j%*t : its 
Injurious Effect on Health, itE^ Destructive Action on Buildings, and its Succfts^ful Repr^^' 
sion-'iMethods of Preventing Dry-rot to tn: Adopted During Construction—Old Methods 
of Preventing Drj'-rot — Recent and More Efficient Remedies for Drj'-rot^rndejii, 
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HANDBOOK OF TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND BUILDING, AND THEIR ALLIED 
TRADES AND SUBJECTS. By Augustine C, P.4ssmore. 
Demy 8vo. 380 pp. 1904. Price 7s* 6d. ; India and Colonies, 8s. ; 
Other Cotintries, 8s. 6d. ; strictly net, post free. 



Foods and Sweetmeats, 



THE MANUFACTURE OF PRESERVED FOODS AND 

SWEETMEATS. By A. Hausneh, With Twenty^eight 
Illustrations. Translated from the German of the third enlarged 
Edition. Crown Ovo. 225 pp. 1902. Price 7a. 6d. ; India, atid 
Colon ieSf Ss. ; Other Countries, 8s. €d. ; net 

Contents« 

The JUanutBCture of Conserves— In trcduc lion— The Causes of, the Putrefaction of Food 
^The Cbcnnical Compositiofi of Foods— The Products of Decomposition — The Causes tjf Fer- 
fnentation and Putrefaction — Preservative Bodies — The Various Methods of Preserving Food 
— The Preservation of Animal Food— Preserving Meat by Meanst «f Ice— The Preaervatiofi 
of Meat by Charcoal — Preservation of Meat hy Drying — The Preser\>ation of Meat by the 
Exclusion of Air — The Appcri Method^Preserv^ing Fle^h by Smokinfi— Quick Smokinj; — Pre- 
JHfr^ing Meat v^'ith Salt — Quick Salting by Air Pressure^ Quick Saltinjg; by Ltquid Pressure' — 
Gamgee'j» Method of Preseri,ing JVieat— The Presse n,'at ion of EgK^- Preservation of White 
and Yolk of Egg — Milk Preservation — Condensed Milk — The Presenatiot^ of Fat — Manu- 
facture of Soup Tablets— Meat Biseuita^Extract of Beef— The Preservation of Vegetable 
Foods in tleoepal^ — Compreasing Vegetables— Preserv'ation of Vegütabie^i by Appert's Method 
—The Preservation of Fruit— Preser\^ation of Fruit by Storage— The PreKervration of Fruit 
by Drying — Drying Fruit by Arti^cial Heat'— Roasting Fruit — The Presem-aliort of Fruit with 
Sugar^&jiled Preserved Fniit- The Prescr^'^tfon of Fruit in Spirit. Acetic Acid or GJycerine 
»— Prtofervation of Fruit without Boiling— Jam Mnnufacture — The Manufacture of Fruit 
Jelliea^-The Making of Gelatine JeUie-*— The Manufacture of " Sutzen "—The Preservation of 
Fermented Beverages— The Manufacture of Ciindies— Introduction — The Manufacture of 
Candted Fruit— The Manufacture of Boiled Su^ar üad Caramel— The Candying of Fruit— 
Curameifsi^'d Fruit — The Manufacture uf Suftar lätickR, or 'BarXe^ ^miji:^ — Bonbon Making--^ 
Fru/t Drops— The AJjjJiüfacture of Drai^ce^—T^e MatVme*^ a.T\4 X^^^vMitJtt ^^sjmeA. \ti sUßt^^ 
M^nufsictute^Ov&inß Candies and Bonboo^v— Ba*?ftOl\a\ Q\\a us*4 m ^Mi^'a 'WaV^AiH^TMÄ 
Msscnces^The .-Hanufactufe of Filled Bonbons, L^ueui^ ^oftVrtiTv* ^t^ä '^x^mveä W^^s^ 
i^ecipesfor Jams and Jeriies— Recipes for Bonbon MaUinfe-OT*^^*«^^'^^^^*-^*^^«^- 
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Dyeing Fancy Goods. 




FE ART OF DYEING AND STAINING MARBLE, 
ARTIFICIAL STONE, BONE. HORN, IVORY AND 
WOOD, AND OF IMITATING ALL SORTS OF 
WOOD. A Practical Handbook for the Use of Joiners» 
Turners, Manufacturers of Fancy Goods, Stick and Umbrella Makers, 
Comb Makers, etc* Translated from the German of D* H, Soxhlet, 
Technical Chemist. Crown 8yo. 168 pp, 1302. Price 5s* ; India and 
Colomes, 5s. 6d. ; Other ConntrieSt 6s. ; net. 
Contents. 
moi^ants and Stains — Natural Dyes— Art iHcial Pigments— Coal Tar Dyes — Staining 
Marble arid Artificial Stone— Oyeing^ Bleactiing and imitstioci of Baner Horn and Ivonr— 
Imitation of Tortoiseshell for Combs : Yello^v's, D>eing Nutä— Ivory— Wood Dyeing^Imitation 
of Mahogany: Dark Waltiutn Oak, Bipt:!|i-Bark, Elder-Marqüetrj'. WaJnut, Walnut- Marquetry » 
Mahogany, Spanisch Mahogany, Palisander and Rose Wood^ Toftoi^shel], Oak^ Ebony, Peaf 
Tree — Black Dyeing Processes wish Penetrating Colours — Varniahea and Polishes: English 
Furniture Polish, Vienna FumitLire Poliadi, Amber V^ariiish, Cüpal Varnish, Composition for 
ppeserv^ing Furniture — Inde^. 
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Lithography, Printing and 
Engraving. 
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Bookbinding. 
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PRACTICAL LITHOGRAPHY. By Alfred Seymour. 

Demy 8vo. With Frontispiece and 33 Illus. 120 pp, 1903. Price 
Ss. ; ColonieSj Ss. 6d. : Other Countries, 6s. ; net» 
Contents. 

Stones — Tranaftr Inks— Transfer Papery— Transfer Printing— Li tho Press— Press Work — 
Machine Printing^^lour Printing^Substitutea for Lithographic Stones — ^Titi Plate Printing 
and Deco rat lo ci — Photo- Li thography , 

PRINTERS' AND STATIONERB READY RECKONER 
AND COMPENDIUM. Compiled by Victor Graham. 
Crown 8vo. 1904. [/« the pr^ss. 

Contents m 

Price of Paper per Sheet, Qui re , Re^m and Lb.— Cost of 1Ö0 to IQflö Sheets at various 
Sistts and Prices per Ream — Cost of Cards — Quanttty Table — Slats and Weights of Paper, 
Cards, etc. — Notes on Account Books^DiäCüLint Tables — Sizes of spaces ^ Leads to a lb« — ' 
Dictionary — Measure for Book work— Correcting Proofs, etc, 

ENGRAVING FOR ILLUBTRATION. HISTORICAL 
AND PRACTICAL NOTES. By J. Kirkbride, 72 pp. 
Two Plates and 6 Illustrations. Crown SvD. 1903. Price 2s, öd. ; 
Abroad, 3$. ; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Its Inception — -Wocni Bngrnving^MetaJ Engraving — Engraving in Hnglaind — Etching — 
Mezzotint —Photo-Process Engraving — The Kngraver's Task— -Appreciative Criticrivm — 
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PRACTICAL BOOKBINDING, By Paul Adam. Translated 
from the Gernian. Crown 8 vo, ISO pp. 127 Illustrations. 1903. Price 
5s, ; Colonies J 5 s. 6d, ; Other Countries^ 6s. ; net. 
Contents. 

Materials for Sewing and Pasting — Material for Cov^Htjft t^ ^«t:?*.— ^■aiiftji'ie^». Vo« 
JiwEorating and Fi'mS^rn^f — Tools — Generali Pre^ratorY ^tiTV^S«M^'wii%, — ^^st^iLtiSMMtj. "^ 
Cattinfi. pDunainff and Backing— Forwardmg. DecoratvoTv ^l 'E.ii'j^t* ^t^A ^^^^i^cetosa^^ 
Boarding ^Pr-epatinn the Cover— Work with the B\Qckmfe ^te¥Ä^"£t«lfÄ.^i««itvX ^V**'*'Lf^Q^.^ 
FsMtenittg m Cowers, and Fini^htng Off— HanilooVinftiand OtWt "QefiMTiXwaTt— t'S^'^^^^ 
—^^tmol BookSf Mounting Maps, D*- s, etc— \ndex. ^ 
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Sugar Refining. 



THE TECHNOLOGY OP SUGAR: Practical Treatise on 
the Modern Methods of Manufacture of Sugar from the Sugar Cane and 
Sugar Beet. By John Geddbs McIntosh. Demy 8vo. 83 Illus- 
trations. 420 pp. Seventy-six Tables. 1903. Price 10s. 6d. ; Colonies, 
lis. ; Other Countries, 12s. ; net. 

{See *' Evaporating^ Condensing, etc,. Apparatus,** p. 26.) 

Contents. 

Chemistry of Sucrose, Lactose, Maltose, Glucose, Invert Sugar, etc. — Purchase and 
Analysis of Beets — Treatment of Beets — Diffusion — Filtration — Concentration — Evaporation- 
Sugar Cane: Cultivation— Milling— Diffusion— Sugar Refining— Analysis of Raw Sugars- 
Chemistry of Molasses, etc. 

Bibliography. 

CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO TECHNICAL AND COM- 
MERCIAL BOOKS. Compiled by Edgar Greenwood. 
Demy Svo. 1904. Being a Subject-list of the Principal British and 
American Books in print ; giving Title, Author, Size, Date, Publisher 
and Price. [In the press. 

Contents. 

Agriculture — Architecture — Art — Book Production — Building— Chemicals— Commercial 
— Electricity — Engineering — Farming — Gardening — Glass — Hygiene — Legal (not pure Law)— 
Metallurgy — Mining — Military — Music — Naval — Oils — Paints — Photography — Physical 
Training— Plumbing — Pottery — Printing — Public Health — Railways — Roads — Soaps — 
Surveying— Teaching— Textile— Veterinary— Water— Index, etc.. etc. 



TEXTILE SOAPS AND OILS. Handbook on the Prepara- 
tion, Properties and Analysis of the Soaps and Oils used in Textile 
Manufacturing, Dyeing and Printing. By George H. Hurst, F.C.S. 
Crown 8vo. 200 pp. Nine Illustrations. 1904. Price 5s. ; India and 
Colonies, 5s. 6d. ; Other Countries, 6s. ; net. 

Contents. 

Methods of Making Soaps— Hard Soap— Soft Soap. Special Textile Soaps— Wool 
Soaps— Calico Printers' Soaps— Dyers' Soaps. Relation of Soap to Water for Industrial 
Purposes — Treating Waste Soap Liquors — Boiled Off Liquor — Calico Printers and Dyers' 
Soap Liquors— Soap Analysis— Fat in Soap. 

ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE OILS AND FATS— Tallow— Lard— Bone Grease- 
Tallow Oil. Vegretable Soap, Oils and Fats— Palm Oil— Coco-nut Oil— Olive Oil— Cotton- 
seed Oil— Linseed Oil— Castor Oil— Corn Oil— Whale Oil or Train Oil— Repe Oil. 

GLYCERINE. 

TEXTILE OILS— Oleic Acid— Blended Wool Oils— Oils for Cotton Dyeing, Printing and 
Finishing— Turkey Red Oil— Alizarine Oil— Oleine— Oxy Turkey Red Oils— Soluble Oil- 
Analysis of Turkey Red Oil— Finisher's Soluble Oil — Finisher's Soap Softening — ^Testing and 
Adulteration of Oils — Index. 
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